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German roads will get you 
there - even If nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings In 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in' 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic .... 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the JoWn Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron MOnchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 
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rczjmev’s death has reactivated 
East- West diplomacy. His succes- 
r, Yuri Andropov, is worth talking 
ilh, and this is a view President Rea- 
ii will no doubt share. 

America will soon be preparing for 
ext year's Presidential elections and 
ir Reagan is sure to Teel a summit 
xtingwith the new Soviet leader will 
useful for domestic consumption. 

This should reassure Western Euro* 
ns worried ubout the trend in rc lo- 
ons between Moscow and Washing- 


. Mr Gromyko’s visit to Bonn started 
e ball' rolling. Within u single week 
oscow kept its options open regard- 
less who wins at the polls in the March 
neral election. 

The Soviet government has clearly 
held its fire on Christian Democratic 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

* Yet days before Mr Gromyko's visit it 
wve the Opposition leader und Social 
fcmoeratlc Shadow Chancellor Huns- 
ichen Vogel a sterling welcome in 
loscovv. 

jlHerr Vogel in Moscow wus clearly 
fcciioneeritig. The Kremlin lent him 
vry encouragement without going so 
has to snub the current Bonn govern- 
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i nns cooperation with the United 
^States has always been a sore point 
jjh Bonn Defence Ministers. None has 
f*VQCeeded in selling America even a 
We complete weapon system. 
ivS politicians may have made decla- 
of intent to take arms coopera- 
Seriously as a. two-way tralTic and 
European equipment for the US 
Worces. 

■JJJ Wtcse fine words have invariably 
J 1 ® id naught under pressure from the 
6 arms lobby. 

l n reium for heavy Bundeswehr buy- 
; ?, the United States all that ha? 
#>!d to the: US armed forces is 
machine tools, telecommunica : 
Wpipipent and thelike. . . 

mis trickle is now to be brought 
► by the Congressional ban on 


»,i , 

So Soviet policy oh. Germany is astu- . 
tely twin-track in char^t^^d in mOro" 
ways than one. After vikfffllgjsgnnr Mr 
Gromyko stopped over in East Berlin. 

The visit paid by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister nonetheless testified to the im* 
portance the Soviet government conti- 
nues to attach to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Bonn has been Moscow’s foremost 
contact in the West ever since the Soviet 
Union has no longer been uble to nego- 
tiate pragmatically with the United Sta- 
tes, which in the Soviet view has been 
ever since the end of the Nixon-Kissin- 
ger era. 

Soviet tics with Britain arc nt rock 
bottom, while President Mitterrand of 
France, with his mistrustful attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union, has dispensed 
with the independent French OstpoUtik 
his predecessors favoured. 

The French loader’s outlook seems to 
combine domestic policy considerations 
and a personal dislike, but it looks us 
though ties with Paris may be under re- 
view. 

Frunec’s Foreign Minister, Cluudc 
C'hcysson, is to pay Moscow his first 
visit at the beginning of Fubruory. 

Japan, finally, docs good business 
with the Russians but keeps political 
tics to u diplomatic minimum. 

Missiles were naturally the main item 
on the agenda during Mr Gromyko’s 
visit to Bonn. Moscow was keen to push 
its view, wielding the stick und the car- 
rot. 

The currot consisted or concessions if 
Bohn were to dispense with missile mo- 
dernisation, coupled with the prospect 
of spectacular business deals. 

The slick was the threat of counter- 
measures in the armaments sector, 
coupled with gloomy forecasts of a de- 
terioration in ties. 

Much of this wus mere jawboning, 
but it seldom fails to have an efTcct on 
the Germans. 


Worner upset 
by Congress 

the purchase abroad of arms and equip- 
ment containing special metals. 

■ Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Warner is deeply disappointed and has 
harshly criticised the Congressdecislon. 

He will have been thinking less in 
terms of the low level of current arms 
iradingthan of the virtual ban on future 
cooperation. ■ 

If the United States rules out all or- 
ders in return, be they ever so symbolic, 
Herr -WOrner will find it difficult to per- 
suade the Bundestag to approve arms 
purchases from America. , 



Foreign Minister Genscher welcoming Mr Gromyko to Bonn 

(Plioio: Sven Simon) 


The change of government in Bonn 
has not brought about any clear change 
in relations between the two countries, 
so there is no reason why tile new Bunn 
government should not view the situa- 
tion with self-assurance. 

For the Soviet Union, Bonn may fair- 
ly argue, the arguments in favour or 
continued cordial lies with the Fcdcml 
Republic continue to outweigh those in 
favour of confrontation with Russia's 
major Western neighbour. 

' So it wns only right for Mr Gromy- 
ko's attention to be drawn to u number 
of sore points in German-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Repatriation of ethnic Ocmitins from 
the Soviet Union is one such point. 
Fewer exit visas arc issued, and waiting- 
lists grow longer. 

Economic ties is another. Germany 
will increasingly be in the red in trade 
ties ns' Soviet gas exports gain'momcn- 
lum. In the long term the balance must 
be redressed by large-scale Soviet or- 
ders from Germun firms. 

German companies have too often 
come second-best in trade with the East 
lately, especially in competition with 
French firms. 

■ Peter ScidUtz ■ 

fKIcler Nachrichten. IS January 1983) 


Yet many or the Biindeswehr’s land-, 
sea- and air-based missiles are US-ma- 
nufactured, and there is no Immediate 
alternative. 

So Herr WOrner’s criticism of the US 
is only secondarily tub-thumping for 
German economic interests. . 

He is evidently keen to prevent a de- 
cline in confidence in the United Stales 
that Germans may well come to feel if 
America continues in this way to attach 
greater priority to US economic inte- 
rests than to Nato unity. : 

The US arms industry may be heed- 
less of the political glass it has broken, 
but C6ngre5s, to whiih Her* Wflmer 
hh& appealed; ought to show a greater 
bense of political responsibility. ' 

lHannovenche AJlgenwIne, 1 5 January 1983) 


Arms control 
and the man 

W hen the Bonn correspondent of 
the New York Dines, John Vino- 
cur, was posted to Paris his purling 
shot wus a precis Of his experiences in 
Germany. , , 

Otic' of liis jibes at the Germans in a 
critical cssuy wus that where America 
was concerned they tended to be noto- 
rious numc-droppcrs. . 

Politically interested Germans may 
well list people they know in the United 
States but Mr Vinocur Tails to realise 
I hut Germans arc bound to be keen to 
know who thinks about them and con- 
tributes toward policy decisions on Ger- 
many in Amcricu. . 

US officials concerned with Germany 
and Central Europe may be a minor 
aspect of Germun-Amcrican lies, but 
here in Germany importance is attached 
to it. 

Names such us those encountered 
among US arms control diplomats, Ros- 
tov/, Stuur, Niue and Rowny for Inst- 
ance, have long been firmly established. 

They are all experienced men. All 
know their Central Europe: it is where 
they hail froth ancestrally.’ None of 
therp can be suspected of harbouring il- 
lusions about the Soviet Union. 

. The men who will take over from 
them are half :heir age and from a gene- 
' ration that ca.i be statistically shown to 
have very little idea of Europe. 

They may be anti-communist in out- 
look but their views will thus nut be as 
finely graduated as would be desirable 
for conducting negotiations. 

So it is hardly surprising that the en- 
forced resignation of Gene Rostov has 
not been well: received in the European 
.Press.- ■■ . 

The real reasons why, he resigned arc 
unclear. Senate right-wingers are known 
to have. played a pari, with their suspi- 

1 ' Continued on paga 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Nato must live 
with its 
contradictions 

P resident Reagan suspects that War- 
saw Pact disarmament proposals 
outlined in the Prague Declaration are 
at least partly intended to sow the seeds 
of dissension between America and its 
allies in Western Europe. 

So he is sending his Vice-President, 
George Bush, on a tour of Europe to 
show he feels close consultations with 
his Nato partners are a cornerstone of 
the Atlantic alliance. 

Has the penny dropped in the White 
House? Dissension does not need first 
to be sown; it has long luxuriated, and 
partly because of far too much unpre- 
meditated talk by leading members of 
the Reagan administration. 

Like members of the Carter adminis- 
tration, they have said much that has 
had a Serious bearing on the entire 
North Atlantic pact without having 
been dealt with beforehand in consulta- 
tions with fellow-members of Nato. 

It is clear that the forthright talk of a 
Brzezinski or a Weinberger, to name a 
particularly noteworthy hardliner in 
each of the two administrations, is 
bound 1 to give rise to mistrust in Eur- 
ope. 

For geographical reasons alone there 
is a much more vital Interest in coexis- 
tence and detente on this side of the At- 
lantic than in the United States, espe- 
cially the west coast that is honie' fd Mr 
Reagan and mosf of his associates. 

, A few months, ago even the Nato C- 
in*C In Europe, General faernard, Ro- 
gers, voiced alarm about the initially 
shrill and militant tone of foreign policy 
rhetoric as used ,ln Washington, and 
General Rogers is an Ainerican himself. 

Yet even if leading Aiheriicans were 
fft future to sound a note of greater mo- 
deration and to show sighs of readiness 
and ability to compromise at the Gene- 
va missile' talks the tension and irrita- 
tion that are so Often apparent in dea- 
lings between Western Europe and its 
superpower these days would be no 
means have been eliminated. • . ■ 

■ Misunderstandings are too deep-seat- 
ed on both sides, and clashes no-one 
-would have dreamt of in 1949, when 
Nato was set up, have grown too se- 
rious. 

Back in, 1949 the Cold War ensured 
that the fronts were clear, while the ab- 
solute nuclear, superiority., enjoyed by 
ithe United. States ensured a feeling of 
security that was totally unproblematic, 

; , Besides, the Europeans in their war- 
ravage^ countries felt it was a matter of 
course.to allow the Americans; the lead- 
ing, role. ■ T 

They were economical!^ " powerful 
, hnd, as Marshall aid clearly showed, 
willing to jeitd a helping hand.' ; 

Nowadays a sense of ecohomlo riv^l- 
ry Ws emerged, Intensified by thelfene- 
ral crisis, ahd keywords such' ak -steel 
And grain are i|l that needtre said to il- 
lustrate how- 1 the Nato countries' 4re 
competing for sales markets. 

By trying to- impose an embargo on . 
the Soviet gas pipeline deal with Wes- ; 
tem Europe the White House has even 
succeeded in Impressing dir the Euro- 
peans their common interests. ,■ 

' Clashes such as these stick' out a mile, 
but. the aJliapce. is burtjned no less hea- 
vily on both sides of the Atlantic by mu- 1 


tual prejudice, with the Reagan admi- 
nistration merely making matters worse. 

Europeans have long tended some- 
what disparagingly to look down on the 
Americans as lacking in civilisation and 
being too brash and given to using their 
elbows. 

US budget planning aimed at tho- 
roughly stripping welfare spending to 
boost military expenditure was all that 
was needed I 

At the same time the average Ameri- 
can, who as a rule is poorly briefed on 
world affairs, tends to see Western Eu- 
rope increasingly as a gang of untrust- 
worthy neutralists. 

This view may have been amended 
since the appearance on the US dometic 
scene of an increasingly powerful nu- 
clear freeze movement (at least among 
supporters of the freeze movement). 

A further factor is that since the with- 
drawal from former colonial posses- 
sions and interests by Britain and 
France it has been increasingly up to 
the United States to assume the role of 
world policeman and take up cudgels 
against Soviet tendencies toward ag- 
gression. 

So Eliot P. Cohen of Harvard says 
Nato is in a state of permanent crisis 
that seems sure to mean the end of the 
pact in its present structure sooner or 
later. 

The treatment he recommends in an 
article printed simultaneously in For- 
eign Affairs and Europa-Archiv is for 
America, while maintaining its nuclear 
presence in Europe, to drastically thin 
out its troop strength on this side of the 
Atlantic. , 

That would enable the Americans. to 
make troops available for boosting US 
commitments outside. Nato’s operatio- 
nal area. ... 

■ does not even rule out a helping 
hand from Washington in. setting up 
Anglo-German or Anglo-French forces 
equipped with medium-range missiles. 

But this would presuppose that Wes- 
tern. Europe took its defence into- its 
own hands at last 

These are ideas this writer feel are 
more likely to heighten the Atlantic di- 
lemmaithan to resolve it. 

■ Nato; will have to live with its contra- 
dictions until such time as its members 
succeed in striking a common balance 
between, military firmness and political 
flexibility. 

The. only- way. to resolve matters 
would po for Europeans to revert, to in- 
tegration and Americans to revert tq 
moderation. 

. , , , . Felix Hartlkb ' 

NacliHcliten, 1 1 January 1983) 
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Continued from page 1 » 

cioM that the State Department Is not 
sound enough on-principles.: 

pey were certainly to blame for the 
refusal to approve Mr Grey as Mr Ros- “ 
tow's deputy after his name had been 
put forward for hbariy a year! 11 
Secretary of State Shultz, a man in 
whom Europeans. haVe fcohfidenc^ says 
it is merely a matter of streamlining re- 
sponsibilities for arms cdntfol. 

■"This may be reassuring news but It 
does not entirely Offset the detrimental 
effect of a reshuffle ;at this. stage in the 
proceedings. 

’ European : observers are . beginning ;to 
wqnderj whether (President Reagan, is 
8U1I capable of heeding advice and how 
tne struggle to gain, his ear, will pro- 
gress _ ( . i , _ r 

Germane woufd'be' unlikely to devote 
much thought to ; 04 government ap- 
pointment wer* it not that so much :de- ; 
pended on them- for. thqir Country, 


Genscher backs EEC securi 
concept at Strasbourg 


I f we want to remain Germans, Ita- 
lians, British or French, we will havo 
to decide in time to become Europeans, 
Franz Josef Strauss wrote many years 
ago. 

It was a view shared by Konrad-Ade- 
nauer and reiterated in Bonn Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher's In- 
augural speech to the European Assem- 
bly in Strasbourg as chairman of the 
EEC Council of Ministers. 

Herr Genscher dealt at length with 
the aim of a common security policy in 
this light. ' 

. “More depends on the success of this 
process of European integration than 
living standards,” he said. “The future 
of our basic political oVder is at 
stake:*' ' 

This reaffirmation of] Bonn’s commit- 
ment to the European idea was widely 
welcomed by the 434 elected’ Euro-Mfi 
.from the 10 Common Market .countries. 

, British MEPs,; Tories especially, of 
course, but Labour men loo, wished 
Herr Genscher, all the bes(,as chairman 
qf the Council of Ministers for the first 
half of this year. 

1 . Even RudI ;Amdt, a Social Democra- 
itic Euro-MP from Frankfurt, assured 
him of the support of the Socialist 
group at Strasbourg, i 
Herr Arndt was unable to resist the 
temptation to engage in a little election 
campaigning for .German, domestic con- 
sumption -before offering. Herr :Geu- 
scher Socialist support. ' 

At a time when- there are differences 
of emphasis between America and Eu- 
rope on security policy issues such os 
the Siberian gas pipeline contract or 
economic sanctions against the East, 
there must be no doubts as to Bonn's 
continued earnest on ties with the West. 

Herr Genscher took good care to 
forestall any such , impression with his 
statement, 

, Ho also said that a “strong and unit- 
ed Europe that cloarly and constructive- 
ly sees to Us own interests In the 
alliance’* would be. a valuable and pre- 
dictable partner for the United States 
rdupng jiis chairmanship of the EEC- , 

It was worth noting, although scant 
•notice, was ,pajd. to. it by the, general 
. Pjjhlic, that Herr Geqscher as chairman 
of the European Community = made a 
number of siatements;on security. poli- 

"<.Tney,W?re 5 tatpniente that. must, by 
and large, have met with the approval 
of the other nine Common Market 
countries, otherwise he would not have ■ 
been able to make them as chairman of 
the.Council of Ministers..- 
They^ amounted to initial answers to 
the disarmament and arms control pro- 
posals by the new Soviet leader, 
Mr Andropov, and the Warsaw Pact. 

' - Gensehef has . ; embarked on 

what might, be ( termed a fog-clearing 
.campaign in tqe security policy sector, 
especially, in i connection, witn talk of a 
treaty renounping the use of force bet- 
ween Nato and the Warsaw Pact, 
v ,Tbe, vajtie bf Any iuih fcreatj/ would 

4* at > r ihitiailvp 

launched by Otto' von Hhbsinirg.'. tttfe 


The 1920 peaco treaties or dJ 
Riga and Moscow guaranteed thet 
lability of Estonian, Latvian d 
thuaiiian territory und everlasting] 
between the Soviet Union and all l 
Continued Soviet occupation d 
Baltic states remained to this {] 
breach of the Helsinki CSCE Find] 
Stalin's days may bo over, bJ 
Warsaw Pact’s offer of a treai 
nouncing the use of force must d 
allowed to distract attention fro] 
issue that is really at stake. I 

The real problem is the lack of i! 
ance of military power in Europe, 
,What the European Community! 
for in foreign policy cooperation, I 
Genscher said, was arms control rs 
that were in keeping with the prfe 
.pf, equality and parity. 

> The EEC has thus taken up fon 
that are constantly used by the coc 
nist countries. 

It has also rejected Mr Andre? 
offer to simply reduce the Soviets 
arsenal to the number of Anglo-Fit 
.missile systems: 162, 

: . The nuclear armaments of-, 
and France are, for one, less up 
than the SS-2G. Anglo-French f 
also have only one warhead. . I 


general election 

Credibility is Helmut 
Kohl’s strong point 


atlrlcal magazines have sought to 
destroy Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
p, One has lampooned him on its 
r as an over-ripe pear, 
ley are trying to present Herr Kohl 
a country bumpkin who even three 
Ihs after assuming office has not 
managed to get across either at 
e or abroad. 

Yet world public opinion holds the 
Chancellor in high regard, and in 
n he certainly does not give the im- 
lon of a fruit that has fallen from 
tree and is likely to burst under the 
(pressure. . . , . 

he intellectual condescension with 
Ich Helmut Kohl has persistently 
lA tfeated by leftist papers (it has 
ck to him like glue) is showing signs 
cracking. 

Remarkably,' it ’was ndt German 
bite opinion that- first discovered his 
fling qualities. They were discovered 
ad evert before they dawned on his 
lowers, i not to mention his 1 natural 
mies. 

On -his ivery first visit abroad as 
lancellor, in Paris; only- a- few hours 
eriassuming office, Herr Kohl cut 
h a fine figure with France's Sooia- 
President, Francois Mitterrand^. as 


Wllljr UI1G tvui IIGaUt . F' * T - — 

The 162 Soviet SS-20 missllef Bi a WRHF® ; cv cn- those who. knew him 


Wisely,., . ■ 

R.< Washington,. Konrad Adenauer 
* u}R,|oply , other Chancellor to bo 
red, by the US. President to dine with 
family atthOi' White House.'. . .. 
ajs,. departure from the originally 
an«l, protocol evidences the warmth 
Reagans felt towards the new Bonn 
iricellor. 

f t Orally also boars witness to the 
tqt’s wish to. wipo out the irritu- 
at had marred Gcrman : Americun 
Ns, ^legacy left behind by. the 
r Helmut, , Helmut Schmidt, due to 
Noolmasterly behaviour in Wash- 
pn-.f ; . : ■ 

Nobody can say that Kohl travelled 
M on a. cloud of general approval 
the full backing of his fellow- 
"bynten. 

jNf» there was a widespread, air of 
Wing in Germany. The feeling! 

M would, fail to make- the- 
6 ,8pcially, Some pinned the false 
■■J Wuphencss on ; him. and now 
(la y'ould be an embarrassment. - 
8 Vary /opposite, happened. The 
j ■ ,l< response that came from 
ld actually, helped to boost the nn- 
SMir-esteem. 

* ls t the more surprising consider- 

m y;Helmut Kohl, who has always j 

, J r 0 **- himself .(and repeatedly said 
^ R _ Pftblie) as a ihiddle class man of < 

Sb Mcmnn 

n^^ihe.worid;. | I 

^hatf the Germans have 
J* pwd It difficult to' pinpoint : 
“ Are seen as' at- 

which ard regarded as re- 

8nt ■ i:j i v i, ( .. 

that thd upright middle 1 
H ®Imtlt' gets across better on the’ 


terns with a triple warhead, would 
a payload of 486 nuclear devib 
three times us many, as Britain 
■Franoei - -;■ • •• 

So there can be no questloii tf 
Soviet offer entailing either eq 
parity. 

As an offer it is by no means c« 
quite apart from tho British and F 
nuclear deterrents not being in 
for the defence of Europe, 
Besides, they cannot be dealt «< 
the agenda of the Geneva missile 
until such time as Britain and P 
agree. 

Herr Genscher tojd Euro-Mft 
while Bonn was in the chair no i 
would be left unturned in the bH 
make headway toward European U 
by means of a European Act. 

This move was proposed two } 
ago by the German and. Italian F<« 
Ministers, Herr Genscher and 
Colombo. Drafting a European s 
concept is a cornerstone of the idea 
“Europe,” Herr Genscher ssM 
Strasbourg, "must not become an 
ject; it m^st be a subject; pf an 
common .sepurity and. P 

pol * cy ‘ Hermann Bob 

(Rheinlccher Merkur/Christ und 
HJoniufl 
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to discovering the secret of his success 
than he himself realised? 

If there is anything that can explain 
the sympathy he effortlessly earned 
himself in foreign capitals, it can only 
be the fact that he represents a bit of 
German bourgeoisie that actually no 
longer exists. 

Amid the toughness of today's poli- 
cymaking and the brutality and disillu- 
sionment that go with it, something he 
still has to master. Kohl subconsciously 
symbolises to the nation the vestiges of 
nineteenth-century solid bourgeois de- 
pendability. ' • 

.We have to .journey far back, intime 
to find- these qualities. < The journey 
takes us beyond Adenauer's republic 
that was struggling to find a suitable' 
place in the fabric of things. 

We have to joiimey beyond the Nazi 
regime (that dishontiured and crushed 
the best ‘qualities of German bourgeoi-' 
s!e) and even beyond Weimar, an intel- 
lectualised and essentially non-bour- 
geois republic. - . : ! . 1 

What is it that (at least at times dvei 1 
the past 200 years) earns this natjon 
sympathy in the world 1 even’ though 
Germany has never found it easy tb 
make itself understood by other pcb-. 
pics? 

Dr, .to put it ca^iotysly and .with ;a, 
pinch of sel ^deprecation, wbat is it that 
the vyorid dislikcs lefts ( ubout us? . ; 

It is tho.Gcrm^ny ,of splidity, a quaiii 
ty. pmcl) tpallgncd by misguided pro-] 
gressivo elements. H is our somewhat 
romantic uprightness and perhups also 
our rather well-road, somewhat priggish 
bourgeoisie; -• 

Only such u Germany can hope to 
overcome its social decay uhd gain the 
confidence of the West, something the 
Federal Republic of Germany has been 
striving for with lesfc than unqualified 
success,' 

Germany forfeited mdeh of its credj-' 
bility in the last years of the Schmidt 
era, particularly in, 
the 1 United Statbs. 

Ahd credibility! a t 
home and abroad )s 1 
He/rrtut ' Kohl’s 
most ' important 
asset. He would be 
a -hbnentity ' If he' 
were' not' cre'dibie 
and If he : did npt 
convey the certainty 
that he will.a^wayp 
remain so. 1 It is ho 
coirtrfdbnbe'thAthe 
got to where! -he is 
now: His futiirewifi 


such early elections at the inopportune 
moment of a winter of recession has 
caused a great deal of confusion In the 
CDUcamp. 1 

But the campaign strategists have 
sound arguments with which to back up 
the decision. And if world opinion is . 
anything to go by, it would have been 
unwise of Kohl to have cancelled the 
poll for whatever reason. ’ ‘ ' '; ’’ r 

For no other Chancellor has a bour- 
geois personality make-up spelled 1 th& 
same moral obligation. 

Self-discipline ^that demands more 
from oneself than from others, a hall- 
mark of liberal conservatism, is an . es- 
sential part of idealism's heritage, eVen 
at the risk of having to pay a prohibitive 
price to a misguided and' not always 

'perceptive pub)ic opinion. , r ' 

' Those who ridicule the willingness to 
take such, a risk' as amateurish neverthe- 
less subconsciously realise the psycho- 
logical effectiveness' of such at) attitude. 

What Kqhl will be doing is essential- 
ly to ask the electorate whether it is pre- 
pared to restore the civic, virtues, for 
whiph. the. .Germans wpre onoe. lauded 
Or whether it. holds that it js already too 
late to revert to the political realism 
from which the nation has. .tried to es- 
cape in the past fewyears. .. , ... 

. Kohl, is confident he will win a majo- 
rity for realism on 6 March. : 

But the directness with which he pur- 
sues this aim indicates his conviction 
that, shbuld ha lose, many things' in this 
country would become 1 Irreversible for 
goodii • ■ 1 • • ‘ 

Some Gerntails might' fail to realise 
this. But those Who look bn this country 
from the outside are beginning to grasp 

U. - v. ‘ 

Tftdy watched developments ih Bohn 
during the Schmidt era with rising. edri- 
certi; noting how Germany, Which had 
arduously bcCn'lhtegrklfcd lii (ho West, 1 
embarked on a foreign polidy cbuf'sC of 
compromise with nil the symptoms of 
overbearing sclf-ussu rnnee. 

Even though the Gcrhinns might not 
havjc bfidomp fully aware of wliul hap- 
pened to ; thcip With llic'chnbgd of go- 
verrtmdiit in Bohn, people abroad havtj. 

' This change has greatly helped to sta- 
bilise Nato and as n result of (h^ change 
Bonn is once piore pursuing' d 1 policy i n 
keeping with. its international weight. 

V Heinz Barth " 



depend on whether 
or not the electorate 
is ’’ \ Irndgiriatlve 
enough- tb recognise 
the iridderi motive 


*tf w *y not idtjofttfly 


I. -. .i’ union, in • * 

league with Hitler, annexed the Baltic 

■GtafCs it btoke ndri-aigressibit Dledaes 9w ^ l# * ,0ur ' 

given to all three dbuhWfeiL - ? 


i 

g£ ft 


the hidden motive 
force behind his 
rise, a riseihat to6k 
time r and ' had Its 
setbacks, put less 


*«!!?! sta £ c lhan Helmut the Lip. ' than ' two • rifbnths 1 
. ^jehitervidw Kohl dreW alien- bCfbre '* Germarty 
, thb ' idealism of goes to the polls In 

Feuerbach Was Vnprt deeply Mardh It i S still far 
. ip Gdrinan cpiiscidhsness than removed from, such 

£Wdaa/'“ : ' '' • a Walfeillorf." 'We 

perhaps c^irfie doser dedsioh ^o bill 
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aniJ C rippceilor.Kohl at the . , , 
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All parties 
poised for 
campaign 

E ven before the 1 President' actually 
dissolved the Bundestag, ' the par- 
ties had named mOst .bf their consti- 
tuency candidates, laid their carapalgh 
strategies ap'd started a campalgh &bout 
the campaign. '* ' " 

All parties will have to cope with an 
unaccustomed wipter campaign. An- 
other unaccustomed feature', lies ^ Tri the 
fact that the CSU is npw also trying to 
project a^ “national" rather than purely 
Bavarian Image. ? , 

But the CSU's cohesipn in matters of 
manpower showed some oraicks as it 
began its closed-doors conference in 
Bad Kreuth on 7 January! : . . . f ’ 

. The FDP’s i campaign kicked off with 
the party’s traditional 6, January meet- 
ing in Stuttgart ajid a preps conference 
given by FDP Secretary-General Inn- 
gard Adani-Schwaetzer. . ■ 

. The SPD will hold its campaign con- 
gress in Dortmund on 21 January when 
Shadow Chancellor Hans-Jochen Vogel 
has returned from his visits to Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

All parties will have less money to 
spend than in 1980, though the FDP has 
already announced that It would not be 
“tight-fisted'' since its parliamentary 
survival is at stake. 

s The SPD wants to spend only halt 1 the 
1080 amount, and CDU general seerc- 
tatye Heiner Geissler 'has announced 
that his : party Will moke do with 
DM29,8m. This is DM8in less than in 
1980, which is to be offset by the advan- 
tage bf being the party in power. : ' 

,‘Tho CDtJ's iiaid 'slogan' will’ bo 
“Work 1> Pcacc, Filth to —j Together Wb'll 
Make It.” Us cniripoigri will be launched 
by a rally In Ludwlgshafen to bo ad- 
dressed by loader Helmut Kohl and ge- 
neral secretary Geissler. 

Tho first CDU advertisements hit the 
press on IQ January, and (he first pos- 
ters will be out on the ) Sth. 

The pivotal point of the campaign is 
Kohl 1 himself. The slogan hero; is: 
“This Chancellor Spells Confidence,” . 

» The slogan wlth : which the CDU has 
honied in on the SPD is: “Unemploy- 
ment, Debts, Bankruptcies — Not SPD 
Again.'! 

But apart from using the media, the 
CDU also'wants; to step 'up personal 
discussions ' With • its ' members and 
followers', ■’ •’ _ 

Like thi SPp; the CDU \yi|l publish 
three topical campaign papers \o reach , 
every household (circulation 25 'mil- 

■W:.; ... 

Meanwhile, the, ; campaign itself .has- 
bqcorpc a campaign Jsspe with the SPD 
goln,g to the Constitutional Court in a 
b^d‘tp establish t^at tpo'tpDU hw used 
government fuqd^ ip. promote its image 
in official government public relations 
work., . ..... 

The CDU, on (heather, hand, accuses 
the SPD of. rejecting a fair pipy agree-, 
meat because it refusca to keep \\$ cam- 
paign within a businesslike framework. 

The fact is that all four Bundestag 
parties have: welcomed a - campaign 
agreement* though the SPD has rejected 
an > arbitration committee similar to that 
ofJ980, erguing that issues brought be- 
fore the committee opiy. added publicity 
to ithe defendant's case. 

!.!. oist (Frtnkftrwr Ailgtacino 

rorDeuwhUnd,7 Joniujy iva3) 
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Hans-Jochen Vogel does 
well in Washington 


O n his visit to Washington SPD 
Shadow Chancellor Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, wanted to present himself as the 
man who has the better answers to thp 
questions plaguing his fellow-citizens. 

As his companion on the trip and 
fellow-Social Democrat Hans-JUrgen 
Wischnewski put it: “We have become 
more interesting to the Americans since 
tiie Hamburg election,” 

He was probably right, judging by the 
reception accorded to Vogel and his 
aides Egon Bahr, Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsflckerand Wischnewski. 

They were received by just about eve- 
rybody who was anybody in Washing- 
ton, from President Reagan and Secre- 
tary of State Shultz to Defence Secreta- 
ry Weinberger, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
QJid the administration's top disarma- 
ment experts. • 

Acting on the spur Of the moment, 
ovon former Secretary of State Alexan* 
der Haig, who has always shown great 
interest in Germany, joined the talks at 
one point. 

Washington Boat writers later said 
they had never known such a turnout of 
newsmen, as at the' press conference 
given by Vogel. . 

But the Interest Washington showed 

IM. U fl MA II- I fl . . 


ployment in Germany of the new gene- 
ration of intermediate range missiles 
later this year. 

This crucial question that dominated 
his visit, along with the Geneva disar- 
mament talks, could easily have distort- 
ed its perspective. 

He could not even go so far as to as- 
sure the Americans that he was con- 
vinced they were seriously trying .to 
achieve tangible results, at the Geneva 
talks with the Soviets, thus making the 
deployment of the missiles redundant. 

Had he done so, he would have been 
stripped of a very important campaign 
catchphrase that would dearly distin- 
guish him from Helmut Kohl. Besides, 
he is not convinced of the Americans* 
earnestness on this score. 

' Though this has not been offldally 
confirmed, there can be no doubt that 
Shultz, Weinberger and others asked 
Vogel whether he Would follow through 
with his party's decision to deploy the 
new missiles by December should the 
Geneva talks break down. 

In any event, giving such assurances 
would have run counter to his party's 
latest decision on the issue and proba- 
bly also to his personal stance. 

He was in a difficult position in Wa- 
shington because his party is playing 


in u«' r , u „ "r 5 . 11 " 8100 Bnoww snington because his party is nlavine 
in Hflns-Jochen Vogel should not come for time regarding American wuhe^H 

“ ®» ur Pji»* con.id.ring that, .Inc the yet he had' “SiTver back*?,?. I 
change of government n j dri I uvcr D8CKVVards not 


S 3 MS-" — — 

. Tire _°nly Mngthat has outstripped it post-Schmidt era that distinou^hM 
™ n r “ der hfMt, has been the Bulge- them from the™,.,™' ves 1 8 ' ! ' 

** a Chance.- 

bliss or otherwise of the British royal — ' 1 11 

family, * 

• Will the “Groin." take tht plac of to government aitport, Vnulto- 

tha cr\n — - ,l. • . . . ... * 


lor would opt for HSHBIHfi 

the deployment of 

the missiles. Given »§ 

the same doubt, an 

SPD Chancellor 

would refuse this If 

there were any , fojM 

chance that the Ge* • V.i’JiJp 

neva talks could 

still succeed after 

the year's end 

deadline. This 

being so, it is ob- 

vious whom the 

Americans would 

prefer to see as 

Chancellor. The 

formula Hans-Jo- 

chen Vogel finally 

came up in 

Washington was 

temment ^n D nnn°n" Shadow Chancell 
vemment in Bonn WMh , n - tn _ 

would review the Waah,nfllon 
two-track Nato decision (to deploy the 
missiles should talks provide no satis- 
factory results) in the light of the state 
of the Geneva negotiations in December. 

That was is seen by the Americans as 
being in breach of the decision. 

Asked whether the Americans had 
told Vogel bluntly (hat they would pre- 
fer a CDU Chancellor, one of the mem* 
bers of his entourage said that they had 
gone out of their way to avoid saying 
anything of this nature. 

In fact, the visit was largely marked 
by evasive formulations. But there was 
also some, straight talk. 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Charles Percy 
and some of his colleagues are bound to’ 
have been interested to learn how the 
Opposition in Germany assesses Mos- 
cow s latest disarmament proposals. 

Since the German Social Democrats 
have always been interested In main- 
taining contacts with the other super- 
power Vogel was seen ns a mediator 

Vogel feted 




labour 


EEC survey spells out the social and 
health problems of shift work 


Shadow- Chancellor Vogel and Secretary o! Quit 


^ Miv UtHM VI 

the FDP as the junior coalition partner 
in a future Bonn government or are they 
not to be taken seriously as a political 
*OrC©?‘ - 1 ' . 

• Was Gonschert shift fVom the SPD 
to the conservatives a lemming-like 
move? • 


•^And^ol.lh., Hans-Jochen Vogel ..If 


. - TUMI 

rea|iy/ m -z- ib,w * ««« wmwiw no was 

Washington delates * Germany’s ^ ment "served for 

?pdal Democrats with such hlgh-caH- Statutes 8 a ^d I,on * Comrau ’ 
bre names as Helmut SchmidtTnd and ld ^* B,oe P«»y bosses, 

Wft. B Wfc-.wl| 060 reputations abroad high esteerainH°u * ? Bn< u5?/ d ln * Uch 
ate unmatched, promoted to some Cx- 11 W|,ly Brandt * 

mSSSSSSSSSS 

%se«Si jskss: 

j3f! : s?5£!S: jsSaass 

^■rssssrs's- ^^rfr*** 

mother tongue. '* 0 = - KL* ‘ ^ at th6 inning of 

In this somewhat arduous task Vdgel tha hL Jh! frS 0VCry , bit M unu, ua! as , 
acquitted himseif splchdidly, eswcfT . 

considering that It wat not only thfkh* -i wrt ni, Sk .f fe , c,<lu .? U to P« the 
gua^e that caused 1 hMn trouble^ but «i<n iu!*??! -IS5 *9 eml| n man at 


, As It happened, he arrived and left on 
a regular Lufthansa flight, using the 
run-of-the-mill civilian airport, and the 
reception committee was provided by 
his host, the Oerman-Soviet Friendship 
s cwlety, rather than by the Kremlin. P 

..,?“ t J .Y°i e !. could . con,ol « him- 


on visit 
to Moscow 

•ha government (If it wished lo be brier- 

The same applies to. hi. talks with 
ftt me M| " l ? |< i r Tikhonov, v |th whom 

tSESSKE Pr ‘'" C81 aSpet ' 5 

sSSSWftast 


:r — * »*« uniy me jan- 

gua$e that caused 1 him trouble but also 
the topics of dfseuMlon. • J 

ho has so far in his political 
career had nothing to do with missiles. 

1 He was unable to come up with an 

StK T ^ Bstlon fhal tru, y | n- 

tha an - 

fjthcm COme Up W th d,d 
It was, his attitude towards the de- 


•- i _vt 'vwiuiii man at 

the rnd of . yl.|t, aa the Icing, .6 to 

The departure from the norm lent 
canw * V, t 8 ^ 8h,y P° lltlc «i signifi- 

It appears that 1 Andropov treated 
dually thp Cham- 
H^v bUt f lh I j,a . ^hjccturebecauie 
i!fnk V ? ge t0 comment on his 
visit before having briefed his party and 


— r— ■■ “‘ong tne lines or the na- 

L S.ffi f0r f P ? ,inef deal * He spoke of 
a^aUlquefactlon plant ed a liquid 

o^denfly elaborated on 

’ Mo^ 

KfLifii P^fP are <l to scrap some of its 

tl jS’P r “ b * b, y »Ik> provided some do 
Cneiud htEr^' 1 10 keep hU missiles 

ya®?*iaa8ft 

r ^^ XSSiss^ 


between the two superpow«n r 
fore the March general election, 
This wus a function Helmuts 
did not assume until six yeanti 
coming Chancellor. 

Vogel and his closest advlun 
that the Russians' disarmamwt* 
tions are a major step in the rigR 
lion, if for no other reason thanb 
they amount to an admission ofl 
nuclear supremacy in Europe. 

This came after Moscow hidi 
tently maintained that there win 
proximate balance of power u! 
Nato was bent on destroying thin 
brium. 

Vogel now expects Washingtoi 
spond to the Soviet overtures. Hti 
ated, some say with q coy sortflf 
that his hosts hud entrusted hie 
certain test balloons lo be sent e; 
ing his subsequent visit to tefl 
WinMedWi 

tSiuiiionerZciiunj.SJuU' 

such occasions In terms ofprolM 
suoh top men o® Deputy Prime Mi 
Kostandov. 

There whs also Justice Minister 
bilov, the mayor of Moscow, the h 
Soviet ambassador to Bonn, Vd 
Fulin, and u number of other la 
ries. • ■ 

Western observers were M 
comment that this was unpre«<M 
The attention given to Vojtl! 
rounded off by the media. The 0 
le vision news accorded the viil 
place and Pravda gave it front psf 
verage, complete with photograph- 
The reasons for it all are easy* 
vine. The talks with AndropW' 
longer than they would have betf 1 
Brezhnev because towards tht 1 
Brezhnev was unable to concent;* 
any length of lime. 1 

Moreover, Moscow wanted to* 
its ways regarding the irestn^ 
Bonn chancellorship candldstrti* 
used to bo treated rather ofHisw* 
la 1971, Rainer Bsim! Was t& 
only by Prime Minister Kosygin,*' 
Helmut Kohl in I975i'and Fr»ny 
Strauss was regarded as bring un# 
ble in, i960. 1 • 

Tbe motive behind this chjnjfj 
has to do with the fact that 
chen Vogel’s visits abroad are 
to promote hii election cawp*'^! 
Moscow decided to exploit th» W 
tunity. ■ 1 1 

Jl is not ps if Moscow's folalioP*’ 
the ceiUre-rigbt governpient 
were .bad. Foreign Minister? 
was due ip Bonn on J6.janui0'«fl 
only reason he did not . ni eel Y^r 
CoflUmtfdcwP»9 #y 


lift work is on the increase, an EEC 
^vcy shows, and partly due to 
$ union pressure for a shorter work- 
Hrqek. 

it that is by no means the only 

e, and the effects and ways of ,off- 

f, g them are arguably more impor- 

! 

tier Merkle is a typical shift worker, 
early shift is from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
‘'shift from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
ht shift from 10 p.m. to 6 a,m. 

P S works early orte week, late the 
and nights the third. He has been 
[shift work for eight years and says it 
I killer: 

^Either you drink coffee by the gal- 
#; or beer, otherwiso you just can't 

Sad it." 

lip doesn't stand muoh chance of 
hr working from nine till five. Times 
jlh&rdand shift working has definite- 
nncreased in the Federal Republic of 

^ 0 ^0^ ate. ■ 

only likelihood of a respite 
buld be if business grew so bad that 
i ,firm scrapped nights and worked 
By two shifts. 

h survey by the European' Founda- 
p for the Improvement of Living and 
irking Conditions, which was set up 
tHho EEC Council of Ministers in 
p$, has taken- 

poser look at the entire problem. 

[Otie conclusion reached is that in 
|75 forty per cent more people worked 
Mular working hours in the Federal 
gublic than in 1960. 
pday nearly four million, or two 
ptan in 10, work shifts. 

major reason for the increaso is 
jj.to have been shorter working hours 
llhlft workers, whoso working week 
K 16 per cent shorter during the 
Ipd reviewed. 

|wk available takes the same time 
Kiumber of workers needed will in- 
we accordingly. But ills unrealistic 
fwume that productivity has remain- 
pnchsnged. 

I^lag more up-to-date machines and, 
poved working methods production 
•be maintiindd at the same level 
a lower payroll than 20 years ago. 

6 shorter working weeks alone cen- 
: ! Ve !«* * n increase In the num- 
[of shift workers. Pundits nonethe- 
wl the trade unions are caught in a 
stick. - • • ■ 

»y have advocated working less as' 
•Jor demand with a vleiw to creating 
c jobs, while at the same time com- 
shift work in the interest of hu- 
IM working conditions, 
holher section of the survey shows 
I 1 ™ “nlonk have sound reasons for 

paigning against shlfi work, 

°n]psnies in all EEC countries were 
w b «ween 1977 and 1980 and the 
JF^'ons of shift work on the Indl- 
Sr woro found to be depres- 
|y uniform. . , . . . 

°nife suffers. Upsets in.so- 
family life ore inevitable. Night 
KUwieo a weejt, but Irregularly, 
K l ‘""Possible to attend recurring 

fenpanlep that plan shifts for hny 
WLlij *” ^^4 to drtiw up 
l,S M ulw for six, months at a time 
l' 0 7 e W plan thelf private llvea 

■J.toiiger period. - ■ ' •■* = 

p 1 r ^^loss of the arrangement, be 



it nights twice a week or a regular sys- 
tem of rotation, including weekends, 
shift workers can seldom regularly at- 
tend, say evening classes. 

- That not only prevents them from fol- 
lowing their hobbies and interests: it 
also virtually rules out any prospect or 
further education to graduate from shift 
work to something better. 

The family is particularly hard-hit by 
shift work. It must either abandon hope 
of normal family life or adjust to the 
constant changes in daily routine of the 
shift worker in the family. 

Mention is made of shift workers* 
wives who reheat meals more than once 
to feed their husbands and children and 
remind the children all day to be quiet 
while the breadwinner is trying to catch 
up with some sleep after a night shift. 

Many wives are critical of shift work 
because they feel lonely during the 
nights in question, because loneliness 
causes anxiety and because they feel a 
heightened responsibility for bringing 
up the children. 

the damage shift work does is not 
just social; it is medical too. NO-onc 


N ot for 50 years has unemployment 
in Germany been as high as last 
November, when 2,038,000 people were 
registered as out of work. 

The international economic crisis is 
taking its toll just as it did in the latc- 
1920s when, In November 1929, unenv* 
pioymenl in Germany first topped two 
million. , , 

Up till then the political situation was 
still reasonably stable. In the May 1929 
Reichstag elections political extremists 
were mere also-rans at either end of the 
political apectrum. 

The Nazis polled only 2.6 per cont. 
But their support grew as unemploy- 
ment spread. 

By 1930 Hitler's party polled 18 per 
cent, and nearly one voter in three 
opted for either the Nazis or the Com- 
munists. In 1931 unemployment averag- 
ed fbur and a half million. 

In the next general election, held In 
July 1932, the Nazis emerged as the 
largest party In the Reichstag. A majori- 
ty of the electorate voted for either 
them or the Communists. 

In January 1933 unemployment peak- 
ed and the Weimar Republic collapsed. 

: Once the Third Reich too was over 
and people set about rebuilding a de- 
mocratic sUte in Germany the fear of 
unemployment remained very real, as 
sociologists showed time and again. - 

It was not just because unemploy- 
ment was alarmingly high just after the 
Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 
claimed. 

Job security held pride of place over 
all other considerations among . the 
working population even<ln.the econo- 
mic miracle years that followed, ,whcn 
unemployment declined steadily as time 
went by and the number : of vacancies 
increased, hiding full employment. . 

A safe job outweighed everything 
else, including higher pay prospects. It 


can sleep as soundly or ns undisturbed- 
ly by day as at night. 

Even when shift cycles last longer the 
body still does not adjust to the new 
rhythm. Body temperature, for instance, 
remains lowest at night. 

That means not only shortfalls in 
sleep 1 and output: it also makes shift 
workers more susceptible to certain 
complaints. 

The family, naturally suffers from the 
side-effects of not getting enough sleep 
regularly, which are general Irritability 
and bad humour. 

. So why work shifts? Firms say they 
need, tq work shifts to recoup capital in- 
yested by making the most use of plant 
and equipment. ,... 

But few figures are available to prove 
the point. 

It fairly easy to work out the wage 
costs of an extra shift, but other finan- 
cial aspects, such as higher maintenance 
costs of machinery that runs 24 hours a 
day instead of eight, are much more dif- 
ficult to assess. 

One point that is never quantified is 
the performance shortfall during night 
shifts and its repercussions on the qua- 
lity of goods produced. 

Scientists set workers reaction tests. 
The number of mistakes they made in- 
creased with each successive night shift, 
whereas the failure rate was constant 


Job security 
as seen 
at shipyard 


was an expression of the desire for so- 
cial security felt by those who have 
nothing to sell but their labour, 
i Job security is what they most need 
to be able to plan their lives snd those 
of their families. 

Even in and on the way to a booming 
economy it remained the linchpin of re- 
lations between gainful employment 
and society. 

. So it is surprising how slight the reac- 
tion so far to the return of unemploy- 
ment has been. 

In 1975, for the first tintd in 20 years, 
unemployment averaged over a million 
again. There was a slight Improvement 
jat the end of the 1970s but it was only 
(temporary. 

| High birth-rate years are now hitting 
■a labour market already depressed by. 
the general economic recession. That Is. 
;the position in the 1980s. 
i A growth rate of between five and six 
!per cent would be needed to return to 
Tull employment. In current conditions 
that seems virtually inconceivable; . 

Coping with this particular crisis is 
the foremost task politicians face, and 
R a tionalishning, Krise, Arbeiter, a sur- 
vey by Michael Schumann, merits spe- 
iclal attention. 

Schumann Is one of Germany's lead- 
ing industrial sociologists and head of 
the Sociological Research Institute, 
Gottingen. . 

• He and his associates set out in the 
mid- 1970s to study humanisation of . the 


when , tests were conducted during the 
early shift. 

As fpr the ‘‘cost’* of recovering from n 
night shift, that U a bill- each worker 
pays individually. Shift . workers say 
they spend much of their leisure time 
recovering from work. . 

More frequent sickness or early re- 
tirement cost hard cash, but the cost is 
met by society as a whole via health in- 
surance and pension funds. 

Companies pay their contribution to- 
ward social security schemes, but they 
arc not in a position to assess the cost to 
nny great extent from their balance 
sheets, the survey says. 

So the foundation suggests setting up 
a health care system toward which com- 
panies contribute in relation to the use 
made of it by their staff. 

Managements would then, it feels, be 
duty bound to improve medical care 
and working conditions; they would 
also be able to justify this Interest to 
their shareholders. 

: The foundation is well aware that 
night work cannot, be abolished In all 
walks, of life, but it strongly recom- 
mends cutting it to a minimum between 
1 1, p.m, and 6 a.m.. 

These are working hours for two and 
a half million people in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany at any given time. 

The detrimental effect of working Ir- 
regular hours and its repercussions on 
health and social life could be partly 
offset, the survey says, by: . 

•. using extra staff during shift work; 

• early retirement; m 

• shorter working hours; 

• .and reducing shift work to a limited 
number of years in one's working life, 

Michael Petersen 
(Siutiguur Zeilunii 12 Junuaiy 198 J) 


working world in tho shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

Thelf aim was to probe changes in in- 
dustrial work from the viewpoint of 
both capital, in other words the mana- 
gement, and labour, both as individuals 
and as producers. 

The brief alone if interesting enough, 
Tho reader is given a detailed analysis 
of approaches to rationalisation in twd 
shipyards that sought lo solve their dif- 
ficulties in dllTerent ways. 

There is then an Intelligent look at 
the consequences of rationalisation 

Michael Schumann / Edgar Etnomonn / 
Chriata Slobel-Rebell / Klaus P, Witte* 
manni RstfonsUslerung, Krisa, ArbaHa^ 
etna ampMaaha Untarauchung dor in* 
duatrialfsfanrnp auf dar Wadi (Ratio- 
naltaatlon, Oriels, Workers. An ompIrH 
cal aurvey of Industrialisation In ship- 
building), published by Europllseho 
VarfagaansUilt, Frankfurt am Main 1*82, 
577pp,DM58.-, . 


from the viewpoint of shipyard workers, 

Growing, mastery of the production 
process leads to a reduction in physical 
and mental demands on the work force, 
but It also opens up unprecedented op- 
portunities of bops ling productivity. 

This pressure as a rule more than off- 
sets the advantages of the technical re- 
volution .ai work. Many workers claim 
from experience that technical and or- 
ganisational change at work! runs coun- 
ter to their interests. 

So they do not expect much to come 
of policies aimed at humanising the 
working world. 

The Gflttingen sociologists probed 
not only the crisis of humanisation; in 
1977 and 1978 they unwittingly wHnesi- 

ConUnuedonp*fl«8 
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G ermany’s economic expectations 
for 1983 are modest. This is due in 
part to widespread uncertainty over the 
Outcome of the March geHeral election, 
tin uncertainty that is 'delaying- invest- 
ment. 1 : . 

Even so, a number of German firms 
ordered capital goods such as machin- 
ery,^ cranes arid' so on before the year’s 
end 1 to benefit from the tui-per-cent go- 
vernment investment subsidy. 

But 1 many of these orders stipulate 
that they can be cancelled after the 
March elections. 

* Companies that have long been ope- 
rating below capacity and are in the red 
as a result are hanging oh, hoping for 
better days. • . 

S ome major dorporati ons, like Arbed 
Saarstahl, are kept ; going with govern- 
ment assistance'. - • 

‘ As hnexperienced banker recently put 
It* the - general election will mark the mo- 
ment of truth. > .. i ! . 

Tt is certain that there will be more iri*> 
solvencies and that more jobs will be 
lost if things don’t improve soon.' 

: -The’ predictions of' professional fort- 
casters are gloomy. They all anticipate a 
further decline in GNP of betwedri'fl.5 
atu^perefent.' ■ * «■= i 

• Hit it- must be borne In mind fhAt dur 
starting position 1 is' extremely poor. 1 The 
new 1 Bonn government- took- over at a 
point where only the reverse gear was 

still operatldtiaii ' =»:i: -.■! 

The country guzzled evCr mOre ftiel In 


ECONOMY 


Prospects promising but 
investors wait and see 


likely to ta[ce a decade, Bonn has at to criss-cross the country und explain 
least begun to restructure government the new policy to the people?, 
spending jn terms of less consumption Instead of going to the people, the 
and more investment. Bonn government keeps talking things 

The positive effects of the new fiscal int0 lhe ground to the point where 

policy on the money market are already w ^ at B plam becomes un Intel - 

in evidence. ligible to the citizen, like the libdralisu- 

■ On the other hand, the public discus- the rent laws and relier from 

sion about a possible increase of the , ' ... ... ' . 

maximum rate of income tax from 56 to «, 0 ?jL°? tlon f °£ ans lke , Dls . tri buting 
60 per cent naturally dampens the pros- Weal “ 1 from the Poor to the Rich" only 
peels of an upswing ■ sow uncertainty among workers - and 

' ' The conScrvativei 1 should stick 1 to the 'STJ 1 ' '“t* t0 

incomes below a certain level. '' r . 1,1 1 1 

' Harcl '«■ ■ erc ’ thC: Ioi >8 slvimp seems to be 

^55 ^“Ctiop of child ^Ilowan- oyer ps, demand ris«?s and a, wide range 

l hough much .too of busing, supplying tho construe- 

■ h^x n, " S * rtpn.indiKtiy, sufhas rommcreial vclii- 

tfr? tax W?!®? M soon as possible, , pie. iw^s and v,riou s artisan firms. 

A new and sustained econontfo.. up- are, bound to bepefit. 

,on: a -^Pg Improve- .money . promotes invest- 

raent of; the framework, conditions for ^ents. by making, them more feasible in 
Wgnesh", li((i „ „ ... „ r „ . terms of returns, the more sp os the gap 

The Bonn government has already W? en returns on; investment? In secu- 
taken a few steps In the right direotion Pty.inarkcits an<j^ investments in plant 
aimed . at revitalising the .economy, re- and equipment is shrinking. ; '= , 
ducing unemployment and. balancing .Moreover, there is, also a possibility 
the budget* • ••• , that .householders will rethink and opf 

But where .arp the. politicians willins fo L, Iess savin 8 und more consumption. 

■ ■■ ' :: * •v^.^tschemark is also gaining in 

1 ' . 9?? -Hfe ■ I | S cxc bangc rate , against the 

i. -'.i :. !f *. ■ . ' r ! ‘ ?°! ,ar hovi ”S risen by five per cent In 

>TT> rr^rrvnx r % • 'ThlS-meAns thii'the ‘bill for oil uiid 

)IRECroR,Y?91-’82 BSffi gjiae <-?»»■■. 

man manufacturers, , „ ■ J° c ” h ^5 c lh te still flmher, the Opcc 

wo WllValrinail yduf CfopV 1 ' bialimlta- {* r b,| rercHnho't be 
.P 08 «,ro e ,or'dn.y j , 0 . • 

£VOr 200 pagestt. lists more than 6,000 pro-! . carTtifelare dUpS#* ° U and 

ts and th& names and addrqsses.of Ger T , . .M stand : at the moment, the 

ly smajor .growth manufacturers, import dbutischertark' Fs certhiri to be revulucd 
land exporters.iGompany antries Includ* . . wrthin the Euro Dean ' 


the fbntt of public debt and sped 1 into Pfi thp framework conditions for 

recession at ever-increasing speed; ■ businesp., ,. i ()i 
Still, the overall condition? for -an up- The Bonn government has already 
turn have improved. Fiscal policy has taken a.few steps in the right direotion 
® harted ‘he right course towards putting aimed . at revitalising the .economy, re- 
Federal nhances back on an even keel. ducing Unemployment and . balancing 
r Even -thbiigh' balancing public sector the budget* . . , , , , S 

especially weirare pending., is ... . But where jrp ihe.politicljns willing 
. • ■■ ■ ■ -**"**"**™ **** * - ~ - ■ 
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in ,i.i^ lat68t T 98 l “82‘editlon post-free for only $10. 
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upswing, 
Bonn says 

T he Bonn Economic Affairs)' 

thinks the ecnnnmu jl 


Steelmaker Willy Korf 
calls in receiver 


Jl thinks the economy ■ Jforf Industrie und Handel, the 
rcuched its nadir towbrds JIl parent company of the Korf Steel 
1982 mid is now poised foraasKp. h as asked for a court receiver to 


: Both the influx of orders, 

seen as early indicators, and ft 
• rally brighter outlook of tlic \ 
i community seem to Indicatetfa 
mic performance this year .will* 

! Ministry economists sa^. 

' Even so, the Ministry’s annul 

mic report (likely, to be. release 
January) will probacy, /ow 
change in GNP, (adjusted- for it 
against. 1982, . M . fM _ 

The draft report, which seta 
final at this stage, forecasts &bj 
for 1983 and an- inflation rated 
four per cent. This largely ce 

with tho assumptions uriderfjt 
drafrbudget. - t ;• .i - 

IT the Ministry folioWs its th 
for the report with its prijtti 
growth, prices and employee 
economic institutes will be cohrt 
14 January. 1 :i ,j 

This will be foirbwed li lewd# 
by separate consultations with i 
presentatives of labour anil e 
ment. ! ' 

Duo to his campaign comp 
Economic Affairs Minister 
Lambsdorff i? likely to have Su 
rotary Otto £cjilccj)i attend the l 
iris place.., ..... 

A public sector economic c 
consisting of represontatiwaefti 
crul, .itutc und municipal goverso 
due to coordimuc spending plans 
January. . 

I>ue ln the marked economic 

In the third quarter of Iasi year,! 
likely to close with uTJ«pert* 
in GNP. 

If no economic Impulses * 
ever were to be imp'artea/thffl 
be a further decline of 1.2 per (« 
year. ' 

The assumed. ^cro. growth fa 
therefore .contains a clear gros^ 
ment In .lhe second half of tt^yw 
Ministry experts base 
optimistic assessment on the n# 
crease in industrial demand in N 1 

bcr * , .. ' ' -v./j 

. At; firs t it seemed as If. lhe'* 5 
cent increase in the influx of ord* 
entirely due to govemment jaw* 
subsjdie? applying poly until the* 
1982, : ... V 

But; closer analysis showed fa 
orders were not only capital go** 
consumer goods as • well. TW J 
from both Germany and jebn>N 
were extremely wide in range- 1 ' M 

The greae nnknbwh 1 quantity^ 
sesmng future - developments ” 
March general election. ' J 
Tfie ' Wa [t-and-seC ' attitude ofl 
ment could become iwi$ l P rt S 
as the results of opiniop'p^f! 
but even so, thc Mfnistry holey 
number df Important liidicat° R n 
ddafthtproVemenf. ‘ ' r j 

They incjqfle d^cllning iatef^y 
a'baJan^d icuirtjOf .account s»J 
and commodity prices, wid .80^ 
Incentives, partrcjdajriyfflf fh c ,°^n 
lion fnatisiry. «•.',* i .-jjd 

-.JWgtfO 


feet U from its creditors, 
fa statement released at its Baden- 
Jen head office the company attri- 
& the decision to “growing liquidity 
hculties that are affecting not only 
( Korf group but wide sectors of the 
irman steel industry." 
pnly a few yeart ago, on 13 August 
fy, Saudi Arabia's Minister of Indus- 
i waxed lyrical in a poem he wrote to 
irk Willy Korfs 50th birthday. 

P4rt of the text went roughly like this: 
)«ar friend Willy, whatever your age, 
a’ll always be making steel." 

A year later, when the Korf group ce- 
lled its 25th anniversary, Lothar 
Sth, Baden-WOrttemberg Prime Min- 
er, said Korrs recipe for success 
H to convert new Ideas into genuine 
Kstmcnts. 

Now, Willy Korf (nicknamed Willy 


V’ogel in Moscow 

Continued from page 4 

■ • ■ i 

uicow was that he was going to talk 
lb him while in Bonn anyway. 

But the treatment given to Vogel 
ikes it obvious that the. Russians 
>i|ld prefer to see a Social Democratic 
nraenut the helm in Bonn, 
d Hans-Jochen Vogel's assurances 
io would continue the policies or 
it and Schmidt must ulso have 
pleasing to tho Kremlin leaders, 
addition, Vogel probably inti mat* 
i preferences regarding the deploy- 
in Germany of the new generation 
ermedl&te range US missiles. ' 
i prefetence Is, In a nutshell: H Rd- 
on of existing weapons rather than 
lyment of new ones." 
is sounds like a departure from 
dent Reagan's Idea of a zero op- 
and a return to the formula Willy 
dt first presented during his 1981 
l to Moscow. 

ians-Joohen Vogel told journalists 
l he was more hopeful at the end of 
Moscow visit than at its start. He 
I that the visit had strengthened 
scow's hope that the centre-right go- 
[uiient in Bonn was just an interlude. 

Ed yard N cum ale r 
(5Q0dciiiKh« Zciiung, 13 January 1983) 

Continued from page 6 

18 on the world economy as a whole, 
^cially as a number of other indus- 
g 1 countries, among them Britain, 
jp to be poised for an upturn. - 
R* fie vaunted collapse of the world fi- 
Ijjce system won’t materialise because 
gKfnntenis, central banks and interna- 
■ Mslitutions have proved now that 
cope with even ihe trickiest of 
over-indebtedness such as Bra- 
• Mexico, Argentina and some East 
S®?ui)trics. V 

y e ir rescheduling operations are a 
J® p ; Contribution towards a global 
“W: u i>tUfn and towards stem- 
8 protectionism, a spreading sebur- 

u FficdfitimOst 

- ; <8heifl!ic»«rMMkHr/ChriU und Well, 
, 7 Juu<ry 1983) 


the Great) Is making an all-out bid to 
salvage his empire. 

Korf, a keen pilot who owns twb exe- 
cutive jets, now has to make an emer- 
gency landing, after two decades of 
soaring. It is too early to tell whether 
he'll crash or not. 

Following the parent company’s ap- 
plication for a court receiver, Badischc 
Stahlwerke in Kehl, one of the pillars of 
the empire, has now taken the same 
step. 

It was in Kehl that Korf began his 
entrepreneurial 1 career in 1950* and 1 be- 
fore long he had the established steel 
magnates of the Ruhr shaking in their 
boots. •' 

Korf and Germany’s conservative 
steelmakers never really saw eye to eye. 
He felt they were too rigid and unimagi- 
native in their business practices. He 
fought them with new technologies and, 
above all, by undercutting their prices. 

Even in the past few months, as Eu- 
rope's steel Industry was reeling under 
the impact of losses, he still managed 'to 
undercut his competitors, ■ apparently 
without regard for the losses he himself 
sustained in the process. 

Since 1 the Korf group is privately 
owned and docs not havo to disclose its 
balance sheets; little Is known about its 
actual financial position. ! 

But putting two and two together, It 
wdutd seem unlikely that ho could Have 
made much In the way of profits since 
1974 when tho European steel crisis' set 
in. ■- '• • ■ 

Ail In &ll| his steel division seems to 
have sustained losses of about DM70m. 
On top of this there are tho losses of his 
mechanical engineering division, 

This Is probably offset to some ektent 
by profits in the lucrative plant con- 


struction business which Korf operates 
in partnership with Austria's state- 
owned Voest-Alpino. But nobody 
knows whether the gains here wil] be 
enough to pull the group out of the 
mire. 

Korf, father of two, is equally fond of 
grand parties and grand words. Essen- 
tially a tough go-getter, ho subscribes 
more to classical liberalism than to the 
social market economy. 

Many a bottle of champagne is likely 
to have been drunk in celebration by his 
competitors when news was received on 
7 January that Korf had to ask the court 
to protect him from his creditors. 

- The fact that this coincided with the 
last meeting in DUsseldorf of a 
government-appointed panel of three 
experts to hammer out a plan that 
would put the steel industry back on an 
even keel might or might not be pure 
chance. 

Korfs golden decade was during the 
boom years from 1965 to 1975. 

• His breakthrough came in the late 
1960s when he obtained tho licence for 
a new steel production technique, the 
Mldrex direct reduction process that 
made it possible to bypass costly blast 
furnaces in steel production. 

In 1969 Korf built his first Midrex 
steel mill in the USA. This was followed 
in 1972 by a second one in Hamburg. 
Today, his group includes 40 plants on 
both sides of tho Atlantic with an an- 
nual output of 20 million tons. 

Since the Midrex process uses natural 
gds as ftiel, business flourished as lohg 
as gas was cheap. But things became in- 
creasingly difficult as the price of gas 
rose. 

In retrospect, Kuwait’s 30-per-cent 
shareholding in the Korf group (it dates 
back to 1975 but did not become known 
until 1978) appears in a different light 
than as seen originally. ' 

Korf apparently lived up to Ms prin- 
ciple of finding financiers without relin- 
quishing control. 

In any event, the group's liquid assets 
never really stretched far enough. If 
preliminary calculations are correct, the 


M anhesmann's managing director 
Egon Overbeck, 65, is handing 
over to Franz Josef Weisweileri and it 
sounded almost like a legacy when ho 
told the company's last general meet- 
ing:- •' 

“Communications and information 
technology is a new growth industry 
with excellent long-term prospects; Fu- 
ture business success will largely de- 
pend on the speed with which major 
companies * are prepared to invest 
money made elsewhere In developing 
this new technology and opening lip 
markets. Mannesmann is ready for It," 
EgoH Overbeck will not withdraw 
from business completely but will, conti- 
nue as an ordinary' member of the su- 
pervisory board (and it is V foregone 
conclusion that the stockholders will go 
along with this move). ' , 

He could, of osurse, also have ac- 
cepted the prestige position a? president 
of the federation pf German Industry 
'offered to him yearp ago; but he has de- 
clined and is untimely to' accept the post 
when he goes into semi-reti remen t. 

But tijeyery fact that he xybs offered 
the post bear?, witne^ to the high regard 
in which his managerial abilities are 
held. ( r- . •. , 1 -, • 

The biufnesfc career of Egon Over* 
beck (originally a career officer who 
was wounded seven times in World War 
1 1 and later studied business adminis- 
tration) bdgan as k board member df 
Verdnigte Deutsche Metallwerke -AG. 


Maitnesmann’s 
Egon Overbeck 
steps down 


■* *1 









! : EgbnOvfcfbtfck 

(Pfc« 0 : tail Simon) 

He ,waa appointed chairman of the 
Mannesmann board in October 1962. . , 
At th&t-time, the top man. at, Mannes- 
mann, Wilhelm Zangen; Mid about h!s 


Willy Korf. 

(Photo: Wolf Prange) 

steel part of the group (excluding pl&rit 
construction) owns only 13.5 per cent of 
its assets outright: too much to die and 
too little to live on. 

Germany's steel Industry with Its pay- 
roll of 250,000 now pins its hopes on 
Bonn and the rescue plan to be present- 
ed by the panel of three. In all likeli- 
hood, Korf will figure in their schemo 
of things. 

The three experts are Deutsche 
Bank’s Alfred Herrhausen, Allianz In- 
surance's Marcus Blerlch and Veba's 
GflnterVogelsung. 

What has happened to Korf could 
happen to other steelmakers as well 
considering the straits in whlch the in- 
dustry finds itself. 

The crisis has lasted since 1974 and 
cost the steelmakers billions. And de- 
spite EEC efforts at crisis management 
neither prices nor sales have been right 
since 1980. 

Last summer the situation deteriorat- 
ed still further although, paradoxically, 
nobody really knows why. 

Leonhard Spfelholhr 
(Hannavcnefie Alliemelne, 12 January 1983 ) 


concept for the new chairman: "He 
should be young enough to plan over a 
long period and to bo around to make 
good his management mistakes." 

Overbeck met this qualification to an 
exemplary fashion; Under his manage- 
ment the former coal and steel company 
developed Into the world's largest 
maker of steel pipes, gearing steel pro- 
duction entirely to pipe requirements; 

It was also under his management 
that Mannesmann diversified' lit h big 
way, going into plant and machinery 
(Demag) arid hydraulics (Rexroth). 

This has helped to equalise within 
one company the differences in perfor- 
mance of various branches of industry 
and has ensured that the 165.000 Mari- 
neamann stockholders were, paid' heal- 
thy dividends. L : : • ’ ; 1 

This road is to be cohtlhued. by deve- 
loping Mannesmann into what can best 
be summed up as a technology concern. 

' At a point already past the zenith of 
his career. Overbeck' wehl into commu- 
nications and Information technology 
by buying an additional sales potential 
of DM2,5bn, one-sixth of group sales. 

Asked whether labour co-determina- 
tion in coal and steel. Which he had 
1 courage enough to criticise publicly, 
had hampered him, Egoh Overbeck 
said: 

“Not So far as the final results were 
concerned; but, It would certainly have 
been easier to achieve these results wi- 
thout it.” ■ ' ‘ jl ' J. OehlhofT 
■ >' ■ ' (DlfrWdu 10 January 1983) 
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■ JUSTICE 

Nazi trials 
still pose 
problems 

StiddcurscheZeiTung 



D ortmund public prosecutor Her- 
mann Weissing, whose job is to 
prepare and conduct trials of Nazi war 
crime suspects, is not a man to be envi- 
ed. 

A case that has been under investiga- 
tion for a quarter of a century was dos- 
ed but for yet another appeal just be- 
fore Christmas. , 

In many ways it is typical of his 
work. It has certainly put him as the 
prosecution counsel on the spot. 

Wilhelm Westerheide, 73, and Johan- 
ne Zellc, 63, were accused of murder in 
a ghetto in the German-occupied 
Ukraine in 1942. 

In the first , court, in Bielefeld, they 
were found not guilty. Weissing appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Court in Karlsruhe, 
which ordered a retrial. 

At the second trial, in Dortmund, 
Weissing himself had to ask for the 
charges to be dropped because, he Telt, 
they no longer held water. 

Yet when the second court found in 
favour of the accused Weissing lodged 
a further appeal, allegedly having been 
advised to.do.so by the Justice Ministry 
and the, Foreign Office. 

He is perfectly at hpme in the legal 
routine such cases involve, but the pro- 
ceedings against Herr Westerheide and 
Frau Zelle have given him no joy what- 
ever. 

In his job he often has the feeling 
that spmeone who is definitely guilty 
has got off scot-free. “It was him 
alright,” he thinks. 

But he reminds himself that senti- 
ments such as this were nine points of 
the law in the Third Reich and it Is infi- 
nitely better to abide by the law as it 
.stands. , 

, Even s °» there are times such as dur- 
ing the case under review when, after 
months of evidence and cross-examina- 
tion, he reluctantly sees, no alternative 
but to call for the charges to be drop- 
ped. v 

Charges, were preferred against Wes- 
terheide and Zelle over 20 years ago 
but, as seems. to be the. rule ip Nazi war 
cpfles trials, it took unaccountably long 
for proceedings to get under way. 

, Thoy w$re not tried until 1979, when 
.they were found not guilty by a Biele- 
feld court .As prosecution counsel Herr 
Weissing had called for life Imprison- 
ment for, them bath. ( 

He felt si|re he hpd a.pjear case that 
Ihejccused ^ero responsible for the 
murder of thousands of Jews in Vladi- 
mir, Volynsk in 1942. 

' , Westerheide, he was convinced, had 
shot two Jews pcrspnaljy,, while FrBu- 
leip Hanne, as his secretary was known 
at qie time, had fulled a child of two 
singlehandedly. . M 

i $he had tied its feet together and 

S f ,U < ,e ' bod * h ead-first 
against a wail. 

The Bielefeld court heard nearly 100 

ISFSTu-* 5? \ flha W i ^a.of what 
fe had been . hke in Vladimir Volynsk 1 
under Nazi occupation. t 

, Westerheide as regional commissio- 


ner and head of the civil administration 
was “both God and the Tsar," as a Rus- 
sian witness put it. 

Wherever he appeared, on horseback, 
he spread a feeling of horror. One survi- 
vor is on record as having told Israeli 
officials that Westerheide personally 
distinguished between two categories of 
Jews, the useless and the specialists. 

He made the selection himself and 
ensured that the ghetto of the useless 
Jews was destroyed first. Frau lei n 
Hanne lent a hand, always brandishing 
a whip when visiting the ghetto. 

Observers felt the Bielefeld verdict 
was a disgrace. Herr Weissing must 
have done too; he appealed to Karlsru- 
he for a retrial. 

Seldom has the Supreme Court so 
frankly accused a lower court of negli- 
gence. It ruled that the Bielefeld court 
had not even clarified whether the Jews 
mentioned by the prosecution had in 
fpet been killed. 

Some of the court's findings were felt 
to be so unrealistic and improbable as 
.not to be worth considering. 

The Bielefeld bench had held, for in- 
stance, that although Westerheide had 
shouted and gesticulated wildly while 
the ghetto-dwellers were being rounded 
up for extermination he might have 
done so for reasons that had no bearing 
on the offence of which he was accused. 

He might, the court found, merely 
have been trying to make himself out to 
be important. 

Herr Weissing is gratified that Karls- 
ruhe agreed that a retrial was essential. 

It was held in Dortmund and lasted 
eight months. 

When the case ended, just before 
Christmas, the accused had not spent n 
single day on remand and ; Weissing 
himself had called for the charges to be 
dropped. 

Important witnesses hud died. Others 
Were np longer prepared to appear in 
the box. Others were felt by the court, 
and the prosecution, to have contradict- 
ed themselves. 


Call for Vol&sgerichtsho I 

sentences to be voided 


Grave contradictions 


Weissing felt crucial evidence no lon- 
ger rang true even though the witnesses 
were keen to tell the truth. Two witnes- 
ses, he was convinced, were not relia- 
ble. 

Grave contradictions came to light in 
connection with the murdered child It 
was certainly murdered. Its death was 
seen by three witnesses, but seems likely 
to go unatoned. 

Other public prosecutors don’t envy 
Weissing his job. Some suspect he is 
“under orders" to lodge an appeal 
against the Dortmund findings. 

The case is said to have prompted i n - 

2"?“ h, f h quarters, at the Justice 
Ministry and the Foreign Office. 

Wei *? n * sa * s decision to 
.appeal- was his.. He has yet to make a 
written submission but says that the 
epurt finding the accused not guilty on 
Ms recommendation could only be 
^most.perficiany.. be regarded* a 

SC ^ ms t0 hope there may turn out 
to have been procedural errors. 

A Foreign Office connection seems 
"T 5?" ,lkeJ y now that Israel's Fo- 
reign Minister, Moshe Nesslm, has told 
Knesset MP Shevach Weiss the state of 
Israel is in a position to supply further 
documents and witnesses. 

The claim that the evidence was in- 
suffiaent for a conviction seems to test 
on shuky foundations. 1 " 

Gerd Krfncktf 

(Spddeutwbc Zeltung. IQ January, 1983) 


A n SPD bid to have sentences pass- 
ed by the Nazi Volksgerichtshot\ or 
s People's Court, declured null and void 
i has been rejected by Bonn Justice Mi- 
5 nister Hans Engelhard. 

Herr Engelhard, u Free Democrat, 
c argues that such a drastic step is unne- 
■ cessary, although the Berlin court unde- 
niably passed disgraceful sentences. 

In 1943 a woman was sentenced to 
death for telling a joke. She worked as n 
draftsman and had told the joke to a so- ■ 
litary workmate. 

Hitler and Goering, the joke ran, 
were on the top of the Berlin Radio 
Tower. When the FOhrer said he would 
like to give the people of Berlin pleas- 
ure Goering said: "Why not 
jump?" 

This feeble joke, along with having 
told. several Czech workers to split up 
and not form a group in public, took 
her to the guillotine. 

It was only one of many pointless 
death sentences passed by u court that 
is back in the news now the Social De- 
mocrats have called for its sentences to 
be declared null and void. 

Forget about the law, Goebbels (old 
the Volksgerichtshof 'm 1942. What mat- 
ters is the decision that the man must 
go. 

That was exactly what the court was 
set up to do. Its role was to destroy op- 
ponents of the Nazi regime, und spe- 
cially selected judges were appointed to 
ensure this was done. 

• Roland Freisler, the court’s second 
chief justice, suid its sentences were a 
constant process of nulionul sc I f-elcn us- 
ing. 

He was particularly keen on clcnnli- 
? urins 1,ls tenure, from 1942 to 

1944, the numbor or death sentences in- 
creased drastically. 

Judge Thiorack, his predecessor, hud 
passed between 32 and 102 death sen- 
tences .a year. Freisler's count was bet- 
ween 1,192 and 2,097. 

In 1944 death sentences were handed 
out in nearly one case in two. 

The court was set up in 1934 because 
ine Nazis were irked ut the Reich Su- 
preme Court finding four alleged 

of Jiroof 8 0rS ° nls,S not 8ui!l y for ^ck 

mrntnn "I!? hav ° eXpec,ed the SPD 
motion to have been welcomed in 

reted’ S Minisler Engelhard 

nded out the idea of declaring all 

.^olksgenchtshof sentences null und 

ejt P® 8 ?i d that 1? 1946 or 1947 they had 

1 5, dec,ared nu » and void or 
repealed on application. 

t0 decl »™ «n- I 
JJ5JJ apd vold now it would con- . 

nl£ i!T eSsion > h . al lh = Federal R*. ' 


fide court and its judges wouMi 
m criminal proceedings. 

Fifty-two of the 574 b 
known still to he alive, agedbw 
and 82, and they are still entity 
bench s privilege. 

They and the public prose* 
virtually safe from prosecution, 
judges as a result of a highly* 
sial ruling by the Karlsruhe k 
Court in 1 968. 

U was given in connwij 
Hans-Jflrgen Rehse, a Volksgd 
judge who passed 231 death * 


[shipbuilding 

Workers are worried in 
an ailing industry 




r 

'I loom -laden graffiti such as 
J “The End is Nigh" line the wall of 
> staircase to the works council's 
rd-floor office at the Howaldtswerke- 
lutsche Werft (HDW) shipyards in 
imburg. 

Works council chairman Holger 


Karlsruhe said the Nazi courtiF 0 ^ C0unCl1 cha,r J m u an t Hol «J r 
gul,,r court Ihul nassed ' vh ° was ex P elled b * tbe trade 


gular court that passed senlwa 

cordunce with the law us it sl«r T " • • 1 «- • . ’ a- a r 

ti mu (r running against official candidates 

This mcu. 1 t Unit the rawj ' ,rott!l in the ! MI , woria council 
only be brought to book for id: “ ys "? oral< ; > “ | low - 

disregarding ihe luw and nhn ™ 0,ksh °P s ; thc /=P u,r 

passing u death sentenced bps ««d the boilermakers workshops 

knowledge and Tor ulterior* * ™ " re jusl not Sl,rc whcre lhcy 

11 wir'htcr' durlne'lheanS* li:lvc boc " on sbort sbiris for 
l l,cr durl " s ime time, and that isn’t all that has 

' .. , nit families reeling, Mahler says. They 

After this problematic nilir^ ^ m j ss t ^ c overtime pay that used to 
l eder.il Supreme Court (hr Brf B bIethemto make ends meet, 
secutors lost heart and decidesKeing hard-up now worries them less 
to prelcr charges against fomelLj prospects for tile yard's future. 
j.’cT/cAMflorjiidgcs. E e new mannging director, Claus 

How could a judge be shoMBlers, is shortly to submit to the super- 
have fell his judgment was righjpory board a new concept for the 
•'me? Besides, only murder ogunburg and Kiel shipyards, 
counted. The .statute of liniilalicrftcrr Ahlers look over ut the HDW 
applied to homicide since I960, jelm from Norbcrt Henke, who hud 
The Karlsruhe ruling und Ihetbje joy in Humburg and has now, 
licui felt by public prosecutors hlpy enough, been entrusted with 
hat! u fatdul repercussion. fpmlimng operations at the Vulkun 


Hamburg used to have a payroll of 
1 1,000; only 4,670 remain. 

Kiel used to employ 9,885, of which 
7,257 still exist. New ships arc now built 
virtually only in Kiel, with increasing 
emphasis on warships, as is the case in 
all major shipyards. 

The closure of Finkcnwerder was fol- 
lowed by that of the Reiherstieg yard. 
Only the Ross yard is still going in 
Hamburg. 

It is building a single new ship that is 
due for completion in June. An off- 
shore module is also being built, ordcr- 


i, 1G Metal I, just over a year ago C£ j by a Danish company. 

tnninsT nsuinst official candidates n... s-\.i ...: 


» O —v»ivi,it 

disregarding the law and advoc 
passing a death sentence again? 
knowledge and for ulterior mo® 
Rehse was found not guilty t 
u year later during the appeal p 
ings. 

After this problematic rulinj 
Federal Supreme Court the M 


hatl a fateful repercussion. 

West fierman courts have i 
judgineiu in 6,115 cases of N- 
wur crimes, hut not a single mt? 
the Vofksgcric/Hshofhns been# 
cd. 

Most former court officials W- 
normal lives aiui carried on in^ 
profession, some us leading 
members of the bench. 

In October 1979 ihe llerlinf 
prosecutor's office was ordst 
resume investigations by WfH- 
Justice Senator Gerhard M. 
Free Democrat. 

It will be some years before* 
facts are available to prefer ^ 
and it remains to be seen whdlw 
ges are preferred and sentences P® 

If it were up to the Bonn Jusb: 
nistry the prospects would hi 
Herr Engelhard su>s he has M' 
lion of condemning Ihe wort i 
Volksgcrichlshaf out of hand. 

The Court passed sentenced 
guilty in some cases and in othtf 
judgments in strict accordant* 
constitutional principles, s3p 


niittllr- «P r* ^cocrai Ke- vwnsiiiBiionui 

flhmt# #u ~. errnan y bod done nothing Hu 8° Klein, parliamentary 
about them for over 30 years. tary to Ihe Ministry. 

Macilv wh.V L? C T Crals f '“ r ,b 's « This h a dubious line of Mg 
cases savs bappcncd - In some Can an Institution that is underpj 

Gemot Fisehp Bundestag member orders to pass death sei***®? 

made. ■ a PPhcations were not whose carefully selected and P« r 
The JiiciifA Hi* - . motivated judges passed drain 1 

8ie Volksearinh l n I St ? c a ^ ms n P* a sin- ces in assembly line fashion ahj 

valid. 8 htshaf sentence is still independent court and issue vw! 

But this is n , l . accordance with constituhonal 

stake Involve P ° { ?' The « pl «? 

aspects of post-warlea^h*? 0 ^ arkest No it can't, says the SPD. b«tj 
many. . e ® a history in Ger-* dal Democrats. like Ihe other I 

w-ssassua-*!? ■ : 


jipynrd in Bremen. 

Jfhe Hamburg works council does not 
»w the details of I lerr Ahlers’ plans 
ft is worried (hat HDW's Hamburg 
W will be hardest-hit. 

Jhere arc rumours that 2.000 men 
Wh salary- and wugc-curners) arc to 
ftackcd and shipbuilding operations 
liit down entirely in Humburg. 

No more new ships would be built, 
I 1 repairs. "But a repair shop 
My" says Otto vom Sieeg, IG Meta It's 
Wonal secretary, "would not survive 
it any length of lime." 
politicians promise everything will be 
jje to ensure that new ships continue 
B>e built in Hamburg. IJDW shipyard 
jrkers have long grown mistrustful or 
phassurances. 

Bonn . government and 
f|«wig-Holsteirt merged Howaldts- 
in Kiel and Deutsche Werft in 
Pburg In the late 1960s. 
jTo^ether they were the largest shlp- 
|lding group in the country, and wor- 
P'slill believed promises of a golden 
P for the industry. 

[Nor long afterwards the Finkenwer- 
F shipyard in Hamburg was shut 
f wn - People continued to hope, al- 
Pfih many were unhappy and unea- 


But that is it. Otherwise orders con- 
sist of repairs, and not even anything 
spectacular by way of a refit. The wor- 
kers arc worried. 

They arc worried ut all major ship- 
yards, at Blohni & Voss in Hamburg 
und at Vulkan in Bremen, where share- 
holders have been asked to write off a 
percentage or their capital holding to 
keep the company going. 

Prospects look just as gloomy ut AG 
Wcscr in Bremen and Thysscn in 
Emdcn. At severe! yards there have 
been protest strikes against rationalisa- 
tion plans. 

North Gcrmun shipyard workers 
were strongly represented ut the big 
trade union demonst ratio ns against 
Bonn economy meusurcs. 

Well they might. Hopes that the 
world economy would recover in the 
curly- 1 980s, and with it shipping mid 
shipbuilding, have been dashed. The 
opposite is the cusc. 

In tankers, for instance, there are 
over UK) million tons surplus to de- 
mand. About 80 million tons have been 
put out to graze, many being scrapped. 

The situulion is little butler among 
bulk freighters, where about u third of 
tonnage is superfluous. Here too ships 
arc being put out to graze in the hope of 
belter days to come. 

International shipbuilding conditions 
arc unchanged, with low-wage or 
heavily-subsidised yards continuing, to 
build ships more cheaply. 


Continued from page 5 

ed a shipbuilding crisis in the wake of 
the tanker boom's collapse. 

The final section of the book deals 
with shipyard workers* reactions to re- 
dundancies and the shipbuilding crisis 
as a foretaste of current problems und 
problems to come. 

It used to be widely held that full em- 
ployment and a steady increase in ear- 
nings had made people insistent on 
earning more and more. 

This outlook alone kept the political 
system going, as the emergence of the 
neo-Nazi National Democrats in the 
mid-1960s recession was felt to demons- 


Can an Institution that is underpg£ompimy policy seemed promising mid-1960s recession was felt to demons- 

orders to pass death hcn ' c ^Jf n lh ough the oil crisis was followed irate. 

whose carefully selected and F®jra cri s i s j n the shipbuilding industry. But such fears were found to be base- 

motivated judges passed dealj instead, from the mid-1970s, less. Workers were both earning more 
ces in assembly line fashion a ^JPW went steadily downhill, interrupt- in real terms and could rely on a wide 

independent court and Ny by small spurts of better busi- range of social security provisions, 

accordance with constitutional ‘jfcj-The company exhausted reserves. So they felt able to take a fairly relax- 
ples? 0nly expectations exceeded were ed view of the crisis. At least as far as 

No it can't, says the SPD, MtJWyos^es were far heavier than expect- the shipbuilding industry was concem- 
clal Democrats, like the other PBjln the pa^t four years they have to- ed (he stale was, felt to be [capable of 
have 1 shown scant interest in ^rS^Jteyernl hundred million marks. , , ' and responsible for coping with the. diT- 
for decades, only now taking progressively upset people in ficullies. • ■ | - 

J0rn G. was that activities were in- The solutions to fiic crisis us suggest- 



HO 





Shipyard workers on the march against tha threat of further redundancies 

(Photo: dpu> 


I flno«p i-fT ^ iri : ■o was mat activities were in- ine so»uuww» 

nscr <H»hiy as a bona (»uii^ii« NirtHrhie n. » J^p^mgly concentrated in Kiel. HDW ed seldom amounted to criticism of the. 


German shipowners are ordering new 
ships from Japan or South Korea. 

Smaller and medium-sized German 
yards have doiic belter, and some have 
fared well. They include Nobiskrug in 
Rendsburg, Siclus in Humburg and 
Hnnnstorf in Flensburg. 

In Flensburg the largest workshop in 
Germany and the most up-to-dalc in 
Europe is under construction. 

These smaller yards have as a rule 
specialised und developed technology 
with which other countries are unable to 
compete to any great extent. 

Only one of the leading companies, 
Blohni & Voss in Hamburg, has really 
tried to cater for civil demand other 
tlum shipbuilding to any degree. 

Hlohm & Voss have tried hard to sell 
uff-slioro engineering, but otherwise the 
emphasis has been on mililury orders, 
as ever. 

Blohni & Voss built the Seydlit/. lor 
the Kaiser’s navy, the Bismarck for 
Nazi Germany, and now specialises in 
tank shells, military containers and fri- 
gates tor the Argentinians and the Bun- 
desmarine. 

This is unlikely to be enough to keep 
the yard in business, quite apart from 
the political difficulties that cun arise 
from specialising in military orders. 

The situation is so alarming that poll- 


Job security 


system. They cume mostly in the wel- 
fare, but frec-market economy, shot-in- 
thc-nrm category. 

But (hey were accompanied by a 
number of strongly authoritarian and 
nationalist undertones, such as the sen- 
timent that shirkers should be brought 
to book, foreign workers should be de- 
ported and development aid should be 
scrapped. 

H was still generally felt that those 
who wanted to find a job could do so, 
so when limes were hard all one needed 
to do was to tighten the belt a notch or, 
two. . ,■ 

Unemployment was not fell to be a 
serious threat, although everyone realis- 
ed it could be their turn next and it was 
^always ordinary people whd had to bear 
the brunt. 

But strikes were not felt to be of any 
use in ensuring full order books und 
continued employment. 

Caution is called fori fis the authors 
note. Ihe shipyard crisis was fairly 1i~ 


licians have begun to wake up and arc 
eyeing each other with suspicion. 

Muyor Koschnick of Bremen has 
written to Mayor von Dohnunyi of 
Hamburg, who in his turn bus written to 
Prime Minister Barschel of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who has jusl ploughed 
DM 180m into shipbuilding in his state. 

The Lower Saxon Economic Affairs 
Minister, Birgit Breucl, feels tluil if 
states go it alone they will run a risk of 
ruinous competition, outdoing cuch 
other in subsidies. 

She has invited the others to Hanover 
for talks, much to the annoyance of 
Hamburg’s Klaus von Dohnunyi ns Ihe 
four northern stales were due to confer 
early this year in any case. 

Shipbuilding munagcinent and the 
trade unions arc thinking over the fu- 
ture loo. Both envisage government 
subsidies playing a leading role, ut least 
for a transitional period. 

But there is no indication of what is 
la happen after the transition and 
where the alternatives lie when the steel 
industry is down in the dumps too. 

Redundancies, the unions say, arc 
not the answer. But unless .something 
good happens soon, workers in ship- 
building ami allied trades arc going to 
have to continue fearing the worst. 

Kursten Pfag 

(Hunnoversdic Allucmcinc, II Junuury ivs.b 


mi ted, taking place against the back- 
ground of a mainly healthy economy. 

Current difficulties, and still less 
(hose that lie ahead, no longer allow of 
trouble-shooting on such u large scale 
in an individual instance. 

Ii is no longer true to suy that those 
who want to find work can do so. 

But the Gfiuingen survey enables us 
to style more precisely (he crucial ques- 
tion on the domestic front, which is the 
extent to which workers will be prepar- 
ed to make sacrificed to help solve eco- 
nomic problems. 

The answer seems to be that workers 
will be prepared to lend u hand provid- 
ed the political system proves dependa- 
ble und makes its contribution too. 

' Once social safeguards and the wel- 
fare state are deliberately subjected to 
ruthless cuts for the sake of some kind 
of order Ihe fund of goodwill will soon 
be exhausted. 

In the 1980s the state is unlikely to be 
able to do much about unemployment, 
but in the circumstances it holds a grave 
responsibility for keeping the social 

peace^.. Loti wig ton Fricdeburg 

(Frankfurter Kundfcdiiui. 8 January | 
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W here is Aniigone?" asks Ismene. 

“She couldn’t come,” she is told. 
"She has to swot for a maths 
exam." 

Without Aniigone Ismene cannot re- 
hearse their scene, so she retires to a 
comer of the gym and settles down to a 
chapter of her physics textbook. 

Instead of Scene 9 pupils at a Lim- 
burg Gymnasium, or high school, re- 
hearse Scene 10 of Sophocles' Antigo- 
ne. 
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EDUCATION 


Life learnt on stage and 
not just in books 


Most productions are by high 
schools, but there are also entries from 


Creon, self-assuredly for an 1 8-year- other secondary schools and there must 


old, says his piece: 

“Compliance, indulgence, leads to 
anarchy, the worst of all evils. States are 
dissolved, families break up, ranks of 
warriors are broken. That is why we 
must support the man who establishes 
and maintains order." 

Haimon, speaking an unmistakable 
Hesse dialect, replies: 

“That would be. the solution if 
someone were naturally omniscient and 


be many more. 

Schools theatre is currently gaining in 
popularity, having been neglected for 
several years until the toss grew glaring- 
ly apparent. 

Regardless of (he trend there have al- 
ways been schools where amateur thea- 
tricals formed part of the curriculum. 
The Rudolf Steiner schools are but one 
example. 


someone were naturally omniscient and . 11,0 Limburg group is an old stager, 

always just. Out there is no such person. “ av ^ n 8 been run at the school in its pre- 

It takes the balanced judgment of many scnl form f°r just over 30 years, 

well-meaning people to arrive a( a There have usually been two produc- 
50 tions a year, plus plays read and recitals 


Heiiiz Bfihjeii, the school's German 
teacher, first corrects the broader slips 
or local dialect (hen tells everyone to 
scale down the pathos. 

In all other respects he leaves it to the 
pupils themselves to interpret the parts 
they play. It is up to them to develop 
them as rehearsal? progress. 

The only direct influence he exerts is 
in discussing with the entire cast the 
ideas behind the plot: the dangers faced 
by the state and the relationship bet- 
,wqen the state and the law. 

They suddenly realise how very topi- 
cal the issues still are. . . , 

: Very occasionally Dr Bfihlen himself 
acts a short passage. He is no longer a 
young man, and he is badly , disabled, 
but on stage he bears witness to unsus- 
pelted agility. 

And despite letting his cast work it 
out for themselves he is a strict and 
director. 

"The School Theatre,*' he says, 
cannot make .do with the morcor-less 
or the well-meaning. It must develop a 
high, degree of perfection before It faces 
the public, 

-«lL, grolJ P that wantfi t0 Perform a 
complete dramatic work on the stage 
ctannot be content with boundless en- 
thusiasm; it must be prepared to put in 
hard work, effort and ability."- 
-' Amateur dranwiics an part of life 
Seversl hUn <l™d t*to 

^i^S !ch ^ thea f refti ‘: 


to music.. Members of the cast conti- as many as 2,000 pe 

nu ally change; there have been over 600 - The. summer pro 

over the years. comedy, preferably 

inis number does not include entire open-air performan 

classes that take part in a number of ground of the towi 

productions, either as extras or as stadt or in the casth 

chmrs. _ cathedral. 

But this constant change need not ,,In spring a more 
mean that a company has to dispense laden with contem 

with continuity in its work. performed either at 

Many a pupil has embarked on a nicipal halls, 
theatrical career ail a 12* or 13-year-old The plays that ha 
ticket seller, then played vValk-on or bit t0 ° numerous to i 
parts, finally to star in a leading role. wrights have inclup 
Leaving school has not invariably £ ,aud8, » Camus, 

meant curtains. Many an old boy or girl Brecht * Fri sch, Gol 

keeps in touch and still takes part in ac- ^ ueneau * Muyakovi 
tivities, either regularly or' occasionally lo '-* Ione8C Q and, i 

This continuity Is unthinkable with- . 

out the support of. a hard-working pro- inductions have 

ducer in charge of activities ove/the ^h by ‘hcpupi's 
years. Titles are chosen 

He must be a teacher who is unner- ot crlteria *' At 

turbed by difficulties of one kind and 3?' 1 W ? a i S* 
another. Many a teacher has launched a £ amua/l Sw f oC s 
theamcai group, then given up when H ^feT isin |' 


wrote his PhD on the commedia 
dell'arte. 

Then, 30 years ago, he launched his 
school theatre group as a young school- 
master. With energy and perseverance 
he has kept it going ail these years. 

The group is well-known. in Limburg 
and even in its French twin town of 
Saintc-Foy-l&s-Lyon. It is an establish- 
ed part of the cultural scene. 

Its productions, are seen not only by 
pupils and their parents but also by 
many local theatre-lovers. 

Audiences regularly include state 
politicians, the burgomaster, the Land- 
nt (a local government official) and the 
bishop. 

Some productions have been seen by 

as many os 2,000 people. 

- The. summer production is usually a 
comedy, preferably a play suitable for 
open-air performance against the back- 
ground of the town’s picturesque Alt- 
stadt or in the castle courtyard near the 
cathedral. 

In spring a more serious play, often 
laden with contemporary criticism, is 
performed either at the school or in mu- 
nicipal halls. 

The plays that have been put on are 
too numerous to mention, but play- 
wrights have included Schiller, Kicist, 

wi?. . c r u A- , J Wilder - Go «i«. 

Brecht, Fnsch, Goldoni, Eichendorff 
Queneau, Muyakovsky, Tardicu, Mar- 

Shakespeare° ^ ^ re8u,ar inlerv P ls . 

Productions have also included work 
written by the pupils themselves. 

Titles are chosen in view of a wide 
range of criteria., At times events in the 
news, suggest a specific ploy, such ns 
Camus 4 State of siege , after the 1956 


As a matter or principle the ri. 

Play is guided by what y 0 l, 
arc capable of doing. Says Dr Bj! 

“Tire School Theatre cannoi 
plays based on characters and tJ 
that result from the character* 
leading role." 

As a rule young people can 
stereotypes, or at least parts i 
more or less straightforward. 

On stage the laws of the thu 
strictly enforced. Speech andi 
movement and coordination n «4 

ful supervision. „ 

Yet the Limburg group has nof , , , 

tions to compete with nrofessloii]¥i rt,f,,cial Umbs have como a ,ong 

tre. It docs not see Itself as >uS*V sinco Gfitz v °n Berlichingen's 
the professional stage either h" d » a marvel of technology 400 

Obviously pupils who are Jp *8° and 8til1 to be 8ecn at tho 
amateur theatricals fancy the ® von Berlichingen Museum in Jagst- 

becoming actors. But Dr BfihlesT 


EALTH 

Artificial hand restores 
‘all but sense of touch 9 


ly advises them against the idea. 

He tells them In no uncertain 
how poor the career prospects s 
to meritlon how little money Is 
earned in acting. 

Yet a number of his forms | 
have gone on to become acton i 
rectors at German theatres or os 
and TV, he proudly admits. 


le who today have the misfor- 
« to lose a hand don't have to belong 
he privileged classes to be fitted with 
e artificial replacement, 
ey may be lucky enough to get the 
tptive* hand, recently presented to 
'Press by manufacturers Grau Fein- 
1 technlk of Bohmenkirch. 

,*e new device, now ready to go into 
iductlon, is the result of years of coo- 
lion with the Aolen Technical Col- 


f 

I 


. But in principle he suspects 
would have done so in any ta e, : 
does not really rate their caretni like its 400-year-old counterpart in 
uny way due to his work gsthamen, the new artificial hand has 
Schools theatre, he once wren (fingers and looks very much like 
festschrift, is a area alongside i real thing, 
art, woodwork and metalwork k Vhat’s more, the patient needs very 


festschrift, is a area alongside i 
art, woodwork and metalwork k 
at school, which is normally cow 
with purely cognitive accumulri 
knowledge. 

The representational arts, be 
port of lessons at all levels of schi 
or u special subject with artistic I 


practice bdfore being able to use it 
a normal hand, performing even 
tricky feats as pouring liquid from 
tile into a glass. 

Otz von Berlichingen's Iron hand 
a passive member, meaning that the 


difficulties seemed overwhelming. 

Headmasters and other members of 
stair have been known to have- little 
sympathy. Music and art teachers have 
refused to lend a hand. 

There can be trouble with the stage, 
with costumes and backdrops and with 
general organisation. 

Such problems have not deterred 
Heinz Bfihlen in Limburg. He read lite- 
rature and drama at university and 


The choice is often made by, the cost 
yvho are available. Shakespeare's Come- 
oC , Errors was an obvious choice 

i^t/ c i reTer T! W0 8ets of tw,ns « 

to lake part MPCC B,ly ° S b ° lh W<?re 

Not always js the available cost so 
large as to enable Dr Bdhien to conpi- 
der putting on, say, Pavel kohoul’s 
Around the World ip 80 Days, 

It js a play with about 90 parts and 
Was finally staged in lS>7fJ. 


(ions, have an important cresttapr hand had to be used to put it in 
educational part to play. , Bright position. 

Theycun help the individual (alp new adoptive hand, op the other 
freedom from himself. They canaBM 8 controlled by electrical impul- 
late his faculty of creative imflgi«jp nsm 'K cd from the brain. , 

They can help him to develop his#. ustfs the same signals the brain 
nulity. psmits to the muscles of natural 

Playing alongside others ho pflir makin S them move os required, 
being part of a community, tom V 8 ® cw hand uses electrodes atlach- 


The most obvious approach is to use 
the electric impulses generated by mus- 
cle contractions and to pick them up 
through electrodes. 

The strength of the electrical impul- 
ses thus generated corresponds to the 
strength and the speed of- the muscle 
movement. 

' The main problem to be overcome 
lay in the fact that the amount of elec- 
tricity thus< produced was minimal and 
had to be amplified at an enormous rate 
if it was to be sufficient to drive the mo- 
tors. 

This, rate of .amplification, unthink- 
able 35 yearsago, has now become real- 
ity* i 

The entire electronic .system in . the 
new limb through which the bioelectri- 
cat signals are processed and boosted 
40,000-fpld has been miniaturised to the 
point where it wil| fit into the artificial 
limb together with the two propulsion 
Units. 

One of the two motors is used to 
move the thumb while the other oper- 
ates tho remaining four fingers. 

The energy for the electronic system 
is provided by a set of batteries carried 
in a belt around the upper arm. Assum- 
ing a consumption of 0.45 milliwatts, a 
set of batteries is good for about five 
days. 

The hand uses the strongest electrical 
signals to be obtained from the stump 
to control movement. They are the sig- 
nals transmitted to the muscles respon- 
sible for the movement of the wrist and 
the pinkie. 

Initially, the patient has to make a 
conscious effort to think of the move- 
ment he wants the artificial hand to per- 
form. 


Continued from page ’ll 

Md Reich, ^ liberation of spiritual 
if ? .Churc^i tutelage 
Modem Agp. 

The cerebrations commemorating the 

Ms* blrth « ** 

n I cs Jly mean ingful 'evep In our jj£j w 

i of •'eijJing Wl(h this age 

to put him on a pedestal: " : ' ' ' : ■ ■ 

"W tb « Lutheran 
ihllrdies in Otrtany- will Wntfo'o' 
on the ecumenical idea. 

theologians’ no longer 
[Sf rd . La j h J r s teaching as in element 
that divided the churches. This J ap- 
proach was fcpearheaddd by 1 the Catho- 

‘ The'wbst Important thihg will be to 
protaotb' the edtmerjiial drive and for 
the churches’ td use- those of Luther'k 
ideas that remain relevant today in the 
sOrViccof society. . \ 

- 1 V '■ J !i! ' 1 :v ' AlhtutKri}0er" 
f N 9«iwj?8t gluing, 3ip«H)mber 1982) 


|> Hgitte Hassio, a Heidelberg tea- 

A»cher, has compiled a book about * CaUaaI 

ynr°i l S P UP /1 S 8ce iL EmitIed SchOIer. w dCOOOl AS , 

it is pub- , ' ' 

^.wa erlag :, We,nhein? abd , ! ■ seen bv 

nnfiu^wh A?tei put! tho. position ; ‘ " ■' 1 i 'x * ‘ • '. . , 

apf)y ! whcnhe WW .,h.lbllowln ? .pK gtUdentS 

•■“JMstified .question psked of his tea- . ■ ' 

e)ier by a pupil ..willing «Tl«lria: *iicnK “ < ® nduc « d thtlr 

^^S^^ 0Utbe - 

•aid an(( writtM Rt le «i>n« no longer 1 


sidcration for and tolerance I* 
others and develops world topks 
artistic yardsticks in coming to « 
with artistic work. 

To paraphase the title of on oil 
the German classical dramatist 
poet Friedrich von Schiller, Dr M 
sees the school stage as an eduoi 
institution. 

• J 1 Bcmd Erich Heft 

{Frankfurter AllgemeiM& 
• - fflr Deuuchland, 3 Janu^ 1 


class. Regarded merely as brains l 


1 the plump of the arm to pick up 
*Is front the brain. T? lectric shock docs not kill instantly, 

use. signals are then filtered and JL Victims who seem to be dead are 
Hljed and used to drive two electric still ullve and can be saved by instant 
rs in the. artificial hand. first aid, though this must be adminis- 

inlricate system of pulleys then tered within a maximum of three to five 
the fingers, .majdng them per- minutes. 

.with unprecedented exactitude. It is therefore essential that laymen 

l all looks so simple and the result Is should pe able to provide first aid pend- 

puch like a normal hand, weighing ing the arrival of a doctor, Professor 

same and performing the same Rudolf Hauf of the Freiburg Research 
sraents, as to make anybody who Centre for Electropathology suggested 

it wonder why it has only come at the 46th Annual Congress in Berlin 

“tin the last few months. of the German Society for Emergency. 

°? ° ae i the new hand is based on Medicine. 

nologles that were unavailable only TJiough only one Pc f of fatal ae- 
ago, and, for another* the ddenjts are due to electric shock, the fa- 
i is much more complicated tality rate of those involyed in such an 
rally assumed. , accident tops the list with seven per 

take more than 20 built-in cent. , : 

produce all the movements In the Federal .Republic of Germany 
of. alone there, are some 400, fatal electric 

roai artificial limbs try to shock accidents a year. About pne- 
niy the most simple and es- quarter of them occur at home, and of; 
ements such as grasping, these 15 per cent involve children under 
and releasing an object. the age of nine. .. . . • . . 

this Is much more compli- The remaining accidents Of this pa- 
it seems. Take grasping, ture occur in industry, 
ided is . not thp grasp of a About two-thjrds of the fatalities in 
ta but a grasp moulded to low-voltage accidents (up to 1,000 volts) 

’ the objecl to be held; firm, die of heart chamber fibrillation , and 
to drop b while at the same the remaining third of cardiac arrest, 
anile enough not to damage Professor Hauf told the congress. 

Due to the high ratio of fibriliatipn, 
teta therefore is a grasp that an emergency doctor should be sum- .. 

and is thus adaptive, as mpned instantly because hi$ equipment 
if the tew band call it. , invariably includes a defibrillator. * 
ofuslng electrical impulses Professor Erpst Bpurof Uipcrnp 
n artificial lirpb dates back dealt with high voltage accidents where 

. . severe bums are the rule. .... . 


students 

The debate is conducted ov^ ihfcir 

M P ectcd td:keel> quiet 
and allbw themselyps to be treated as 1 
guinea pigs. - i u - “ 


filled, they, often have no options#* SjW ago, and, for another*, the 
than joyless conformity or ” and ^ ntuch more complicated 

bellion. PoBenerally assumed. 

Teachers »ri> la,£C morc 20. built-in 

tonsiadt refusal pf iheir pupils t«f Jpsblepf 0 - 8,1 * he mov ° menls 

Cm ««ncii 

QQUce only the most simple and es- 
81 Movements such as grasping, 
poking and releasing an object. 
v.jy*R Ijlis is much more compii- 
v than it seems. Take grasping. 
J? ace ded is . not thp grasp of a 


Teachers are fast worn' out' 0. 
donstant refusal pf thpir pupils to* 
perate arid often serve 6s targdl 
hatred and pent-up aggression. - 

•i These are the. result of demand 
performance and achievement in 
the. pupils see. no point, a 

'Why ' should ; they bother svwrt 


v Scientists probe, them. Politicians di?- 

is SSrSi Ti enougiiVioiiioi 


dering.-’ *7* .T!'" T' : 

. choice of comments, by puails 1 

“ n , d f riterti ^ ' wade- wit iSut 

educational:, intent;; but ishe clearlV 
Sh ?^| there lsurir «st atthegrassrobts.- 
mi ; ° F ■■Mention;, i&’ paidv to 

PtipilsJ personal interests and. wishes in, 


- They are afraid of being djsmis 
failures, upset, by. the .problem! 
puberty or -worried they might be I 
ished for making critical comment** 

,-. Frpu Hosfio’s cpfiectioi) pf comm 
makes alarming reading. . ■ . i! 

(Frank fuller Rundschau, II January!* 


therefore is a grasp that 
maV?’- and h* thus adaptive, as 
t.W°f the new band call it. 

electrical impulses 
wtficLM fiqih dates back 





‘ * tf ‘ 
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Gfitz von Berlichingen's 16th century Iron hend wm manually operated: he used hie 
good hand to move fingers or clench his Iron list 

r (Photo: Hlstoria) 


But after a relatively short time this 
becomes so much second nature as to 
enable him to move the artificial hand 
spontaneously and naturally. Once this 
has been learned, there is no need for 
any further training. 

Another Important and desirable ele- 
ment is the sense of touch in an artifi- 
cial hand. 

The patient should be aware of the 
degree of firmness with which he wants 
the hand to grasp an object because he 
would otherwise experience only suc- 
cess or failure of a desired movement. 

This is one aspect that still has to be 
perfected. 

Experiments now in progress use vi- 
brators that report, the firmness and 
strength of a grip. Another approach is 
to extend the natural nerves in the 
stump to the point where they can be 
led to the artificial fingers, 

tiut this has been unsuccessful so far 
due to such undesirable side effects ns 
skin irritations. Moreover, the extension 
of the nerves cnlls for surgery and al- 
ways entails the danger that the body 
will reject foreign matter. 


Electric shock 
accident 

... , ' I !i •' 

rate down 

Though the skin might frequently 
appear unaffected,: the.muscles through 
which the electrlo current flows are fre- 
quently "roasted” in such accidents. 

Unless this is diagnosed in hospital, 
Professor Baur said, death, can occur 
three to four days after the accident pri- 
marily due to toxic matter that accumu- 
lates in the destroyed muscles. 

Statistically, the number of electric 
shock accidents has, remained constant 
these past few years. 

Professor Baur interprets this as a 
gopd. sign considering that the number, 
of electrical appliances in the home and 
machinery in industry has increased 
enormously,. 

He attributed the stagnating accident 
figures to better accident prevenlipn at 
home and at work. i 

Professors Siegfried Borclli, Hans 
Dflngemann (both of Munich) and Ste-, 
fan Barren (Davos) dealt with allergic 
reactions. to, sutures, bandaging, prop- 
theses made of metal, ceramic or plastic 
plus drugs used in anaesthetics and dis r 
infectants, : . 

Since allergies can lead to fatal shock 
they suggested that the greatest of care 
be exercised in emergency wards. ' 


Manufacturers thus still have a long 
way to go before they can come up with 
a viable solution to the sense of touch. 

But lit all mechanical aspects, the 
new type of artificial limb is close to 
perfection and has proved its worth 
with n wide variety of patients suoh aa 
war casualties, the victims of industrial 
accidents and people with deformities 
from birth. 

It jras even been tested in such ex- 
treme cases as with racing drivers. But 
the most telling propf of its success lies 
In the fact that, once fitted with It* 
patients no longer want to be without it. 

One of the much lauded features of 
the new device is its “good looks” and 
the fact that it can easily pass for the 
real thing. 

The adaptive hand Is to go into . as- 
sbmbjy line production soon arid there 
ban bo little doubt as to the demand for 
It; In Germany alone, there are 40,000 
people without one or both hands. 

Felix Weber/df 
(D«r Taguiplcgel, 8 January 1983) 

Usually, allergies exist before a 
patient is brought tq tiro emergency 
ward. In West Germany, for instance, 
one In ten people suffer from, an allergy 
of one kind or another. 

: What happens In hospitals is simply 
that people suffering from chronic aU 
lergies suddenly receive an acute aller- 
gic shock. . 

The remedy suggested at the congress 
was an : early diagnosis of allergies In 
c6ses of : particularly allergy-prOne 
patients.- 

This applies particularly to those 
cases where the .accident victim Is 
known to have an allergy (aa In cases 
where this is noted In the ID card). 

The four-day congress was attended 
by more- than 900 doctors specialising in 
a wide variety of fields. 

■ Tifhis closing address; the president 
of the German Society for Emergency 
Medicine, Professor Jflrgen Probst 
(Mumau), told the congress that- the 
surgeons in charge of emergency wards 
are increasingly realising the necessity 
of consulting other specialists (such as 
urologists, gynaecologists, microsur- 
geons, internists and allergy experts) in 
their bid to cope with problem cases, • : 

Even so, the main responsibility reris 
with the ward surgeon; who has to 
make on-the-spot decisions. Naturally, 
this entails the risk of opting for a 
wrong course of action from the very 
beginning. 

Dieter Dietrich 

> . .. (Frankfurter Rungulpv. 6 January 1983) 




